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FUEL FROM THE CITY DUMP. 


New England and Other Matters. | 


\ K HEN will Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire transform into free bridges the 
half dozen toll bridges that span the 
Connecticut River? ‘They are the only sur- 
viving toll bridges in New England, and they 
are survivals that seem out of place in these 
times. Vermont has recently abolished its last 
stretch of toll road,—in the town of Pera,— 
and is anxious to abolish the toll bridges; but 
it cannot act without the codperation of New 
Hampshire. A state commission investigated 
the subject of these bridges, and urged their 
abolishment; but nothing came of the recom- 
mendations. The bridges are owned for the 
most part in New Hampshire, for the boundary 
line of that state extends to the low-water 
mark on the Vermont shore, and that is why 
the tollgate and keeper are at the Vermont end. 
The toll bridges, like the vanished toll roads, 
date from a century or more ago, when towns 
and states could not afford the expense of 
building them. Private companies, under 
legislative grants, and often with the help of 
lotteries, raised the necessary money and did 
the work themselves. At first the tolls were 
light and the dividends small, but as travel 
grew heavier the income increased, and these 
toll bridges have become in some cases very 
valuable pieces of property for their later 
owners. They are a burden and nuisance that 
the modern traveler resents, and the last toll 
bridge, like the last bit of toll road, must soon 
be made free. Pt 
O most persons the places where the refuse 
of a great city is dumped are not attrac- 
tive. They are unsightly and unsanitary, 
nuisances to be endured, but also to be, de- 
plored. Yet the dumps of a city are rich in 
romance. Over them day by day go the 
human scavengers to whom the discarded 
waste is treasure trove. The salvage industry 
of the city dumps is growing to great propor- 
tions, although this country is still far behind 
Europe in such matters. 

There are the women and children who go 
to the dumps to get fuel. The picture at the 
top of this page shows a woman of the North 
End of Boston carrying home pieces of broken 
boxes and barrels. Often the children drag 
home the fuel through the streets, although 
they are more often found where building 
operations are going on than on the dumps. 
There are many men who make a business of 
scouring the dumps for the junk that the rub- 
bish and ash piles yield. The paper that they 
gather is baled and shipped away for remanu- 
facture. Bottles are sorted according to size; 
several carloads from the dumps of Boston are 
shipped every week. Old tin cans are melted 
down again for their tin and solder, or are 
pressed into window weights. Many a family 
depends for fuel on the coal that it gets from 
the ash piles. The scavengers of the dumps 
also find, now and then, treasures of special 
value, such as silver that careless housewives 
or indifferent servants have allowed to get into 
the waste. 

Of course one of the first objects of a city 
dump is to fill a depression, so that the land 
can be used for building purposes. A great 
part of Boston is built on land that two gen- 
erations ago was the city dumping grounds. 
Archeologists of the future, if they explore 
the sites of our present cities, will find curious 
things in the dumping grounds beneath the 
ruins that they explore. 

g 
URING the past year, when the news- 
papers have given accounts of European 
war orders for American goods, there 
has been frequent mention of the New England 
manufacturing centres that have been called 
on to furnish the needed supplies. Shoes, 
blankets, overcoats, woolen goods, hosiery, 
underwear, rubber coats and shoes, army duck, 
bridles and stirrups, leather goods, cutlery and 
tools, machinery, firearms and ammunition— 
these are some of the goods that New England 


| mills and factories have been called on to pro- 
| vide for the armies of Europe. The extra 
| orders have represented a welcome volume of 
| mew business that came at a time when the 
| normal business was somewhat depressed. 

| Yet these army orders have called for only 
| a few specimens of what New England makes, 
| and really represent only a small share of the 
normal output of New England’s industrial 


i | activity. There are many persons in this part 


of the country who have no conception of the 
importance of the manufactured goods in the 
communities round them. From buttons to 
battleships, New England puts on the market 
almost every manufactured article that the 
civilized world uses. Its factory output in an 
average year is worth $2,670,000,000, about 
one-seventh the total of the manufactures in 
the whole United States. The textile indus- 
tries rank first in New England, with an 
impressive total of $650,479,000a year. Of this 
total, the woolens alone aggregate $275, 648, 000 
a year, two-thirds the entire woolen manufac- 
tures of the country; and the cotton goods 
aggregate $316,541,000, or half the cotton 
manufactures of the country. The remaining 
textile products include worsted goods, knitted 
goods, silks, carpets and rugs, cordage, twine 
and jute goods. Next to the textile goods come 


annual output of about $400,000,000. In this 
business New England leads the world, and 
Boston is the shoe and leather capital of the 
world. New England also leads the United 
States in the manufacture of paper and wood 
pulp. The paper mills on the rivers of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts turn out 
products worth about $100,000,000 yearly. 

Development of the industries mentioned 
above has led to the manufacture of much 
machinery in this part of the country, where 
most of it was invented. The first iron furnace 
in America, a very primitive arrangement, 
was set up in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 164. 
Now the machine-shop output of these six 
states is $187,000,000 annually; of cutlery and 
tools, $22,716,000; of electrical machinery 
and appliances, $44,377,000; and of brass and 
bronze products, $74,000,000. Brass and bronze 
products are the chief manufactures of Con- 
necticut, where the skill in the manufacture 
of small wares has carried the fame of the state 
into all markets. The gold and silver refineries 
of Connecticut reported a greater value of 
products in the last census than did those of 
any other state. It is the first state in the 
manufacture of hardware, second in the man- 
ufacture of cutlery and tools, and second to 
Massachusetts in making rubber goods. 

Rhode Island makes more jewelry than any 
other state. Its annual production is worth 
about $20,600,000 yearly, most of which is 
made in Providence, the leading American 
jewelry city. Next to Providence rank the 
Attleboros, in Massachusetts, which make 
$15,211,000 worth of jewelry annually. The 
New England output of silverware and plated 
ware is $28,574,000 each year, of which Con- 
necticut makes more than half. Connecticut 
and Massachusetts make more than $8,000,000 
worth of clocks and watches annually. Boston 
is the chief chocolate city in the world, and 
the value of its candy is about $15,000,000 each 
year — roughly the same as the value of the 
pianos and organs made annually in and near 
the city. The lumber products of New Eng- 
land, in which Maine leads, are worth about 
$82,786,000 annually. The marble and stone 
products are worth $10,000,000. Other build- 
ing materials supplied in large quantities are 
brick, cement, paint, and so forth. 

From the earliest days shipbuilding has been 
a leading industry all along the coast; and 
from canoes and launches to cup defenders, 
steel ships, and great battleships, our yards 
turn out everything that floats, to the value of 
many millions yearly. The automobile in- 
dustry had its beginnings here, and New Eng- 
land made more than $7,000,000 worth of 
motor cars last year. Other items in the grand 
total of New England’s annual manufactures 
are $5,000,000 worth of nails and rivets; $4,- 
500,000 worth of needles, pins, hooks and eyes; 
$2,774,000 worth of whips; and $2,000,000 
worth of buttons. Then there are the many 
millions of dollars’ worth of canned goods, the 
chemicals, typewriters, toys, cigars, straw 
hats, and so on. 

You can hardly remember all the figures 
given here,—and, for that matter, they are 
changing from year to year,—but every New 
Englander should have some conception of the 
preéminence of this part of the Union in 
the products of its factories and mills. This 
preéminence has its basis in long experience, in 
inventive genius, in skill of workmanship, and 
in the many rivers that provide chéap motive 
power. 
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A QUEER HABIT. 


ITTLE Elsie was walking through the 
Berlin Zodlogical Gardens with her 
mother, says the Berliner Illustrirte 

Zeitung, and there she saw for the first time 
a young elephant whose little yellow stubs of 
tusks were just beginning to appear. 

‘*Mamma,’’ said the observant Elsie, ‘‘why 

does the baby elephant always hold two ba- 
nanas in his mouth?’’ 





the shoe and leather manufactures, with an. 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone 
requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 





$ you have any preference as to its location. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Persons desirous of beconitig competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CoursES— General Commercial course, Stenographic course, Secretarial 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 
Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 7th. 
H. E. H1BBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Westbrook Seminary "ez 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
eight acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Boys’ dormitory com- 
pletely remodeled. New Courses in . College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for 


high school graduates. Thorough preparation for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 85th year opens Sept. 14, 1915. Write for catalog. Address 


Clarence P. Quimby, President 














Pie the the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven buildings, includin, 5,0 a. gymnasium and new dining hall. | hall. 
Separate agg as for young men and women. Athletic pe. ‘preparation, se r college or business. Music, 
Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special courses for high school g Sewing, 





Dressmaking : and Domestic a OHA Moderate rates. 
ASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 

comer limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 

jowment permits moderate terms. For information of en er department address 

EEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Entirely distinct betting. 
fields. House a3 di 





TILTON SEMINARY 








#& country, home school for all girls under 
fifteen who need mothering as well as school- 
ing. Individual tutoring so that each girl 
advances rapidly. Directed gymnastics and 
play. 20 acres. Modern equipment. $600 
covers every expense. Address, 


Mrs. L. M. HODGMAN, A.B., Warren, Me. 
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URDE 
| COLLEGE 


of Business and Shorthand 
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Parsonsfield Seminary, ‘Tt frente 
Eighty-third year. Heavily endowed. Modern buildings 
= equipment. Prepares for all colleges. Special instruc- 


tors in Agriculture, Domestic Science, Teachers’ — Send for free catalogue. 


18 Boylston Street, cor. Washington Street, Boston 





All expenses covered by $150-$175. Send for boo 
ROLAND H. VERBECK, Prin, Kezar Pathe. Maine. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Established 48 years. 





and Train- 
ing School. 











Hartford 
Tennis 


Racket 


WE OFFER the latest oval 
model, with low cut, 
white holly throat, and 
shoulders reinforced with 
dogwood. The style is par- 
ticularly popular for its large 
playing surface. The Racket 
is strung with a good quality 
of Oriental gut, with extra 
stringing in the central por- 
tion. 1244tol4ounces. Give 
weight when ordering. 





For a thorough training of brain, body and morals. 
in an attractive New 
York City. Complete 
sium and athletic fields. 83rd year. SErenatee for college, bat: 


Located 
England noes ox, hours from Li had 
b mna- 





ness or scientific school. Separate department for young 
boys. House mother. Endowment permits rate $350 and up. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M. cl) 


» Principal, 
Connecticut Literary Institution, 27 Main 8t., Suffield, Ct. 


COLBY ACADEMY tew London, N.H. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College certif- 
icate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. Music. 








Given to Companion sub- 


$150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. si 
Gymnasium. Athleticfield. Moderate terms, Endowment. ck om for oom 
a - = z- 20 extra; or sold for 





2.75. In either case we 
vii Deliver Free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Williston Seminary for Boys inert. 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed. aie the 
advantages ofa oie priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 5 buildings, Gym- 
nasium. 6-acre athletic field. Write for booklet or catalog. 





Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal 
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N the evening Waite had a sur- 
I prise that consoled him some- 
what for the untoward events 
of the day. Two boys from the 
smaller teams that represented the 
two school leagues hunted him out 
in the upper-school common room, 
and asked him to referee their first 
game the next morning, after lessons. 
‘*Why don’t you get Mr. Knight?’’ 
‘*He’ll be busy to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ said Todd. 

‘tHe told us to come to you,’’ 
added the other envoy. ‘‘He said 
you were the best man in school 
for us next to Rodman. ’’ 

‘**And we don’t want Rodman, 
because his brother’s playing,’’ con- 
tinued Todd. ‘‘Steve would soak 
his brother’s side just to show he 
wasn’t partial.’’ 

**How do you know I sha’n’t be 
partial ?’’ 

**Oh, we’ll trust you!’’ 

‘*Very well, I’ll be there.’’ 

Waite gave his decision with a 
smile of pleasure. He was gratified 
to find that the coach, although 
declining to recognize his value as a 
player, at least credited him with 
a knowledge of the rules, and the 
qualities of a good official. More- 
over, he responded to the simple 
confidence of the boys. The head 
had, in fact, misread his character ; 
Waite was not disposed to be either 
churlish or dictatorial toward those 
younger than himself. 

The ‘‘infants’’ played their game 
with great earnestness. They had 
their well-practiced formations, their 
forward passes, end runs, and ‘‘fake- 





on principles taught to the big team ; 
they made glib use of all the phrases 
of exhortation heard in the great 
games. Although the penalties of 
the umpire were frequently a cause 
of shrill complaint, only once did 
they question Waite’s decisions, and 
then they were satisfied with nothing 
less than an authoritative reading 
from the book of rules. Todd, full 
back of the blues, showed himself a doughty 
warrior for his color. Twice he carried the 
ball across the line to a touchdown, and once 
he narrowly missed a goal from the field. 

It was during the long intermission that 
Waite remembered the incident that he had 
been trying to connect in his mind with the 
name of Royalton Todd. The sweater that 
Todd pulled on was an odd shade of brown. 
It was exactly like the sweaters that the boys 
wore at Camp Brown, where Waite had spent 
a summer two years before. There were no 
letters on it, but as he scanned it, he imagined 
that he could detect in the few loose white 
threads and the slight difference in color the 
interlaced C and B that had once adorned it. 
During the summer that he had passed at the 


camp he had heard about a very active small | 


boy who had been a member of the camp the 
year before, and who, according to current | 
gossip, had stolen a book of stamps from an- 
other boy and hidden it in his trunk. 

“QO Todd!’’ called Francis that noon, as 
the victorious full back scampered past him on 
the way to the dining room. 

Todd halted immediately. 

‘*You played a fine game,’’ said Francis, 
looking down with a smile at Todd’s alert, 
radiant face. ‘‘One of these days I shall be 
coming back from college to see you on the 
school eleven. ’’ 

‘Do you think so??? answered the boy 
eagerly. ‘*That’s what I’d like to do, but 
I’m afraid I’ll never be big enough. ’’ 

‘“*You’ll be as big as Spalding if you keep 
on growing. ’’ 

Todd, who was no fluent talker, made No | 
answer, but tried to lengthen his steps to match | 
the stride of his companion. 





ORAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOO 
“THEY LIKE CON BECAUSE HE'S AN APE, BUT NOT BECAUSE THERE'S ANYTHING 
IN HIM.” 


GACUNOFHCIAL PREFECT 


¢ Gy Albertus T. Dudley-G ¥O 
In Ten Chapters -:: Chapter Three 


book, but I don’t care anything about it,’’ he | long punts of the Trowbridge captain, together 
replied. ‘That was a long time ago, anyway.’’ | with the fine tackling of the nimble left end, 
‘*It wasn’t as bad as they said,’’ explained kept the score low in the twenties. Wilkinson 

Todd rapidly, in a quavering voice. ‘‘I found | was, in fact, the only player on the team 
the book in the road a mile away, and put it | whose work did not at some point in the game 
| into my trunk, and when they advertised for it | draw forth groans of dismay. from the disap- 
| I was scared and didn’t say I had it. I meant | pointed crowd. 

|to give it back to the fellow who lost it—I| ‘*Fine game!’’ said Francis satirically, as 
| Teally did! I hated to go to the councilor | he turned toward the gymnasium with Conrad 
| about it, because Ashley had said some one | | after the game. 

had stolen it from his shelf. I didn’t know | ‘*Terrible! What was the matter?’’ 

what to do, and before I had time to think it | ‘*Everything and everyone except Wilkin- 
over, they found it. You won’t say anything son. Wilkie played football.’’ 

about it in school, will you? I’m having such; ‘‘But we seemed to have a chance in the first 
a good time here, and everything would be half. We came near making a touchdown.’’ 
spoiled if it came out. I never stole anything | ‘*You mean when that fellow stopped March 
in my life!’ | with one arm?’’ 

‘*Say anything about it! Todd, what kind | “Vou."* 
of fellow do you think Iam? Of course | ‘*He gave up just like a man when a police- 
sha’n’t say anything about it. You aren’t| man touches him on the shoulder. We were 
that kind of boy at all.’’ | nearer scoring when their half back fumbled 

‘*No, I’m not,’’ said Todd, ‘‘and you’ll | that kick and Pell picked up the ball. He had 
find I’m not when you know me better. ’’ }a clear field before him, but of course he 

They separated at the dining-room door, | had to fumble again. ’’ 
and went each to the table of his own form. | ‘*T hope Steve won’t be discouraged. ’’ 

‘*T have one supporter in school who’s loyal} ‘‘His courage isall right. A man that keeps 
to the backbone!’’ Francis thought, with a on running the same play at the same place 
smile. | when it always fails isn’t easily discouraged. ’’ 

But the smile died quickly away. How) ‘‘It was March who did that.’’ 
|easy it would have been to play prefect in| ‘‘Steve is responsible for March. Steve can 





sy recognize that brown jersey,’’? remarked | West Wing with Todd as corporal in the ranks! 
Francis thoughtlessly. ‘I was at the camp | As Waite stood on the side lines that after- 


the year after you were there. They told me! noon, watching the desperate struggles of his | 


how you made a record in the junior hundred- | team against the onsets of a superior foe, he | 
yard swim. ’’ |actually congratulated himself that he had | 
He glanced down at the boy’s face, and was | missed the honor of playing. The best men 


Startled at the look of consternation that sud- of the home team seemed suddenly to have | 


denly swept over it. Instantly he reproached | turned mediocre; the rank and file displayed 
himself for his stupidity in introducing the | neither power nor wit; the offense was disor- 
subject of the camp. | ganized, the defense feeble. The visitors, 
‘Did they tell you about—anything else?” | | concentrating their attention on Steve Rodman 
the boy faltered. 
Francis hesitated. What could he say to his end runs, and’ closed tight against his | 
make amends for his error? charges. March’s forward passes usually 
‘*They did tell me something about a stamp | went wild into uncovered territory. Only the 


las the mainspring of a one-man team, cut into | 


have any play he wants. If he doesn’t like 
March’s plays, he can use his own.’’ 

‘*Steve’s going to feel it, anyway. Every- 
one’ll say that the team’s no good, and that 
Westcott and Newbury will be sure to trim 
us. We’ve got to keep up the school spirit.’’ 

Waite was silent. For once Conrad was 
right, although Conrad only perceived in his 
foggy way that things were going ill, and 
expressed like a parrot what he fancied was 
the proper sentiment. 

On Monday afternoon, when Waite, dressed 
for play, started out alone from the gymna- 
sium, Pell passed him on the run to overtake 
| Conrad and Wilkinson, who were a little way 


! 





ahead. Together the trio romped 
along hilariously, arm in arm. 

Francis eyed them with disap- 
proval mixed with envy. ‘*They 
like Con because he’s an ape, but 
not because there’s anything in 
him,’’ he assured himself. ‘‘It’s 
astonishing how easy it is for some 
fellows to be popular !’’ 

Conrad stopped for a moment as 
he passed the playground of the 
small boys, to order two youngsters 
to restore little Peterson’s football. 
The wrongdoers obeyed the com- 
mand of their prefect; but when 
they were satisfied that he had gone 
beyond the range of his near-sighted 
eyes, or that he had forgotten the 
affair entirely,—as his pranks with 
Pell and Wilkinson seemed to show, 
—they calmly took possession of 
Peterson’s ball again, and went on 
as before. 

As for Peterson, it was not of 
much consequence to him whether 
they had his ball or not. When his 
mother sent him to school to make a 
man of him, she had stipulated that 
he should not take part in any foot- 
ball scrimmages. Mr. Waller had 
assured her that football for the 
small boys was a kind of roly-poly 
play in which they tumbled about 
like puppies; but Mrs. Peterson 
merely pressed her lips together, 
and said: 

**T do not wish Rupert to play 
football. ’?’ 

So Rupert did not play football, 
and more than that, did not want 
to play. As he had to do something 
by way of exercise, he and ‘‘Niecky’’ 
Lesterman carried on the safe if 
unexciting sport of kicking a ball 
back and forth outside the rectangle 
in which their more vigorous mates 
played. 

Now, although the use of his ball 
afforded Rupert very little joy, the 
loss of it by unjust means caused 
him poignant grief. He stood now 
with fast-twitching eyelids and 
lengthening upper lip, restrained 
from tears only by fear of what the other boys 
might say to him. 

‘* What’s the trouble, Peterson?’’ asked 
Waite, who knew perfectly well both what 
the trouble was and what he meant to do to 
remedy it. ‘*Do you want your ball ?’’ 

Rupert wagged his head dolefully in assent. 

‘*Hand it over, then, you two!’’ commanded 
Francis. 

The culprits tossed the ball down at Rupert’s 
feet. ‘‘He won’t use it if we give it to him,’’ 
said one. 

‘“*It isn’t any of your business,- either,’’ 
added the other, ‘‘Tub’’ Richmond. ‘You 
ain’t prefect !’’ 

‘¢*They’ll take it again as soon as you go!’’ 
whined Rupert. ‘‘They took it after Conrad 
made them give it back.’’ 

‘*Shut up, you weep-face!’’ Richmond cried. 
**You’ll get it worse if you go telling every- 
one everything. ’’ 

‘*Todd, come here!’’ called Waite. ‘‘I want 
you to see that these fellows leave Peterson’s 
ball alone, will you?’’ 

‘*Sure!’? answered Todd. ‘‘Jim Loftus, 
and you, Tub, you touch that ball of Rupert’s, 
and you’!l have to settle with me. See?’’ 

The pair ‘‘saw’’ and obeyed; of that Waite 
made sure when he looked back from the edge 
of the big field. Rupert stood alone, a forlorn 
little figure in spotless football attire, clutch- 
ing his rescued ball and waiting for Nicky 
to come and return his feeble kicks. 

Francis felt distinctly cheerful as he took up 
the work of the afternoon. If he could not 
prove himself superior to March as quarter 
back in the judgment of his peers, he had at 
least beaten ‘‘Conny’’ as prefect in the estima- 
tion of the small boys. His cheerfulness 
affected his conduct on the field. He was more 
alert, quicker in his thought, and readier with 
words of encouragement. For the first time 
during the season he forgot himself in his zeal 
for the general play. His team worked well 
that afternoon. Once they carried the ball by 
rushes half the length of the field; they cap- 
tured two of March’s forward passes. They 
repeatedly forced the first team to kick. 

After practice Rodman singled out Waite. 
‘*You’ve given us a splendid practice to-day, ’’ 
he began warmly. 

Waite nodded, expectant. 

‘*T knew you could do something with the 
second if you took hold of it in the right way. 
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A good second team makes a good first team. 
Just keep the good work up!’’ 

That was all! Not a word of personal en- 
couragement, not a hint that Waite would ever 
be given a trial with the first team. He was 
merely to labor the harder that others might 
become more capable of occupying the position 
he coveted | 

Then came two days of retrogression for the 
second team. Mr. Tobin was out with a lame 
shoulder; Conrad took his place at guard and 
played like a man of straw. Edmunds had a 
bad knee. The line of the second was like 
paper. Waite blustered and drove, but it was 
of nouse. The second, by which he had hoped 
to climb, was collapsing under him and burying 
his chances in its ruin. 

On Thursday it rained all day. 
boys were kept indoors, but the school squad 
fared forth as usual, to try its luck on a slip- 
pery field. 
the locker room, looking dismally out into the 
drizzle. A wet ball, a field of puddles, clothes 
soaked with dirty water to-day and caked with 


mud to-morrow—such was the prospect. No} 


one could hold a ball on such a day. 

Then an idea flashed into his mind. Just as 
Rodman was calling his flock together, Francis 
dashed upstairs to the gymnasium, grabbed 
two handfuls of powdered resin from the box 
used by the jumpers, and ran to join the squad. 
On the way he rubbed the resin into the palms 


of his hands and smeared it over the arms of | 


his jersey. 


With the best of zeal the practice that after- | 
noon was a farce. The legs of the backs | 


slipped under them like the wheels of a locomo- 


tive engine when it is starting; the ball, oozy | 


with slime, twisted itself out of the tightest 
embrace. The player who was tackled or the 
player who tried to dodge fell in his tracks, 


and having fallen, used up his surplus mo- | 


mentum in sliding. Many were the fumbles. 
Half the practice was over before March 
discovered that his quick-turning plays were 


useless. Pressed for others, he chose at 
random. He could hold neither punts nor 
passes. Waite’s offensive, on the other hand, 


showed from the outset that he kept constantly | 


before his eyes the treacherous character of 


the field. He used no forward passes, he gave | 


his backs a chance for a clean start, he worked 
his plays toward higher and firmer ground, 
he kicked often, and he handled the ball with 


a sureness that no one else showed. The con- | 


trast between the quarter backs was glaring. 

So it happened that on Saturday, when 
Waite stood with the substitutes on the side 
lines, as the game with Centerville High 
began, he knew that he was at last to have a 
chance to play. 
notice after the practice on the wet field, and 
on the day following he had had his first 
experience behind the line of the school team. 

March started the game. His long run-back 
of the kick-off counted so strongly in his favor 
that he held his position almost to the long 
intermission. When he forfeited the ball in 
front of the Centerville goal by losing count of | 
the downs, and when a few minutes later, by 
fumbling a punt, he gave the foe a chance to 
score, Mr. Knight called him out and sent Waite | 
in. The second period came to an end before | 
the new quarter back could lay hands on the ball. 

‘*We can beat those fellows if we play right, ’’ 
declared Gregory, the left tackle, as the players 
grouped themselves round the coach in the 
dressing room. 
the line every time.’’ 

‘*And we outpunted them, ’’ said Wilkinson. 
‘*We ought to lick them with straight football. ’’ 

‘*Where are they weakest, March?’’ asked 
the coach. 

‘“They seem about the same everywhere. ’’ 

‘*What do you say, Waite?’’ 

‘*Tt seems to me that their right tackle is 
about the weakest spot in the line.’’ 

‘*What would you do, then?’’ 

‘*Work down the field on punts and take 
some risks when we get into their territory.’’ 

‘Good; but there must be no fumbling, and 
no throwing the ball into a Centerville man’s 
hands. Forward pass, if you must,on a second 
down, and keep the ball out of their reach. 
if it strikes the ground, there’s no harm done. 
Now, about interference —’’ 

The team was on the field again. Trow- 
bridge kicked off. Wilkinson downed the 
receiver of the ball, and the Centerville charges 


The smaller , 


Waite stood at the window of | 


Mr. Knight had given him | 


‘*We got the jump on them in | 


reached its last syllable when Rodman trotted 
across the field and seized Waite by the arm. 
‘*It was great,’’ he panted, ‘‘the way you 
clung to those punts and shoved us right down 
the field! Those two passes were just the thing. 
You ran back the kicks splendidly, too.’’ 
‘The interference helped me,’’ faltered 
Waite, with a quick shrug of his shoulders. 
‘*] didn’t know you could play like that !’’ 








Francis threw back his head. 
you, ’’ he answered coldly, ‘‘if you never gave 
me a trial?’’ 

‘“‘T was wrong,’’ said the captain, as he 
turned quickly away. Although rejoicing in 
Waite’s powers, he felt a certain uneasiness 


about the future. ‘‘He outclassed Harry com- 
pletely,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘but he’ll be 
hard to manage. He always was stuffy.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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i H! Oh! How perfectly beautiful !’’ 

Q Priscilla and Rosemary and Elise ex- 
claimed in a breath. 

Great-grandmother had snapped open the 
four fat ivory velvet cases and revealed the 
amethysts. They were quaintly set in vir- 
gin gold fashioned into laurel wreaths, with 
bowknot clasps that ended in 
heavy tasseled fringe. 
| ‘**What a queen you must 
| have looked in them,’’ began 
| Elise. Great - grandmother 
| shook her little head, and set 
‘bobbing her silver thistle- 
down curls. 
| ‘But I never wore them, ’’ 
she said. 

** Never wore them ?’’ the 
girls cried. 

‘*You see, when I was a 
child they were too heavy for 
me, and when I’d got to be 
| sixteen, in long skirts —’’ 
“Oh, tell us, great-grand- 
| mother !”” 
| Holding lightly the heavy 
| amethyst-studded dog collar 
| of the set, and with a look in 
her eyes that was at once sad 
|and glad, great-grandmother 
told them. 
| It began on an afternoon in 
mid-May, when people were 
| walking about the shaded 
streets with sprays of coral or 
nutmeg or African honey- 
suckle held in their fingers, 
‘or with calycanthus buds 
crushed in their palms. Spring 
had come early, and our vil- 
lage was luxuriantly a-bloom, 
from the aristocratic Morton 
residence, with its clipped- 
velvet lawns and beds of tulips 
and cannas to the Paxton 
place — my father’s —on the 
square, with its wilderness 
of great mock orange and snowball and bridal | 
wreath and rosebushes screening the shabby | 
brown house from passers-by. 

Bent over my embroidery, I was sitting on 
the front porch, in a white tissue frock set off 
with blue ribbons. 
courthouse windows floated the well modulated 
| voice of the rising young lawyer, Guy Morton, 
my reputed fiancé. 

My sisters, Kate and Sarah, and our one 
black maid, Sevilla, were in the kitchen, fin- 
ishing the week’s baking, and the spicy smell 
of warm gingerbread floated through the 
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soon as ever I had my skirts down and my 
hair up. With a handsome home all ready, 
and his feet firmly set in the path of political 
advancement, whose wife could more fitly wear 
the Peyton amethysts? 

That, then, was the state of things on that | 
afternoon in mid-May when I sat on the porch, 


SUDDEN I! REALIZED, TOO, WHAT GUY AND JOCK 


HAD MEANT. 


_ bending over my embroidery frame, with the | 
sonorous voice of Guy Morton floating out of 


| the courthouse windows and with the spicy | 


Through the wide-open | 


'smell of warm gingerbread—my secret love of | 


which accorded so ill with the amethysts— 
floating through the kitchen windows. And | 
things would have gone on to their natural | 


‘ending except for a calla lily that grew in a| 
| bed between the wilderness of shrubs and the | 


kitchen windows as persistently as the voice | 
of Guy Morton floated through the courthouse | 


windows. I liked warm gingerbread, although 
of course I never ate it—because of the ame- 
thysts. But I run ahead of my story. 

It no more occurred to Kate and Sarah to 
‘ask for my help with the baking than it did 
| to me to offer it—on account of the amethysts. 
| You see, I happened to be the only fair girl 
of our brood of six. 
a poor preacher against her father’s wish, 
there had always been bitter feeling. After 
Grandfather Peyton died, leaving mother dis- 
| inherited, Aunt Letitia came home from a long 
stay in Europe, and I was shown to her, she 


| had been quite different. 


porch rail, and that bore on its tall stalk a 
single perfect bloom. 

As I worked at my embroidery, I looked 
now and then with interest at the lily, because 
two men had told me that day that I was like 
it; and the strange part of it was that, although 
both had used the same words, the effect on me 
Guy Morton’s low- 


| Spoken ‘‘ You are like the calla—your hair the | 


same gold, your skin the same satin,’’ had left | 
me cool, but complacent. Jock Garth’s rough 


| way of speaking the same words had left me hot | 


Mother having married | 


| had said to mother, ‘‘You have one Peyton ; 


|in a brood of Paxton gypsies! She already 
has Grandmamma Peyton’s name, you say. 
She shall have the amethysts!’’ 

You see that besides the dog collar there is 


came to naught. As their first punt came |a tiara, a pair of bracelets, a brooch as big as 
sailing toward Francis, he was for an instant |a hen’s egg, and great two-tiered earrings. 
on the edge of a panic for fear that the ball | They are a symbol of the Peyton superiority, 
by some evil chance would escape him; but it and I had to live up to them. Of course if 


and sore. Oh, I haven’t told you about Jock? | 

Jock was a distant cousin of ours on the 
Paxton side, with a close-cropped head as 
black as father’s own, and not a dollar to his 
name. He had studied medicine for a year 
with our old Doctor Goodlet, and was practicing | 
to get money to finish his medical education. 
He boarded with us, and used a little outhouse 
for an office, in which he kept his meagre 


| supply of books and instruments; and anyone | 


with half an eye could see that he greatly | 
admired Kate and was wholly indifferent to me. | 
Why any words of Jock’s should disturb my 


| complacency, I could not for the life of me have 


landed safe in his arms, and with that first | mother had lived—but she scarcely saw me out | 


catch all his nervousness vanished. He tried | of pinafores, and poor father was forever at 
the weak tackle to see whether he had guessed | his sermons, when not at the parish work; 

aright, and then let Rodman punt. Again he! and Aunt Letitia had her way! I was to be 
took « Centerville kick, and with the help of | brought up a Peyton. 

interference, ran it back twenty yards. Five | After leaving the village seminary, my 


minutes later, Wilkinson grabbed the ball as it | sisters had learned to bake and sew a seam, | 
|and all except Kate and Sarah already had | 


dropped through the hands of the Centerville | 
quarter, and rushed with it across the line. | | homes of their own. I had music and danc- 

In the last period Trowbridge scored once | | ing lessons and wrote poetry. On the pretext 
more. Seeing that the frequent punts had that I was delicate, they shielded me from 
drawn the secondary defense back, Waite sent | work, but it was really the amethysts. Who 
two good forward passes in quick succession, | could visualize their wearer in the kitchen? 
which brought the ball to Centerville’s seven- |'They belonged in the parlor, along with wax 

yard line, 
it over the line for the second touchdown. 


» told. But what could he have had in the back | 


of his mind that made his speech sting? 

As I sat there puzzling over the mystery, 
people came and went through our front gate 
on the business of life. First came a man from 
the ‘‘No Creek’’ neighborhood; he wanted | 


| father to come to comfort his daughter, who 
had lost her lover a week before the wedding. 


| 


Although father’s going meant sitting up half 
the night over his sermon, he went with the 
man at once. Next, old Mrs. Judy Blake sent 
for Sarah to rub her rheumatic back ; she had 
hardly got back home when Carolyn More 


‘called to take her home to take tea, and inci- 


dentally to help in fitting a new pink gingham. 
Then little Billy Metcalf came and asked 


Thence Steve in two rushes carried | candles, and tinkling music, and rustling taffeta. | for a bunch of microphyllas for his baby 
And so it was natural that Guy Morton | sister’s coffin. After Kate had clipped them 


The cheer for the visiting team had barely | should find favor when he came courting, as | for him, she made a mustard plaster for the 





‘*How should | little bride at the end of our street, and sat 


with her for a half hour while she bathed her 
aching head; and finally she finished the after- 
noon by going off in a hurry to read the Bible 


to old Reuben Whittaker, who lay dying a 


mile from the village. 

Vaguely aware of. all these happenings, 
while Guy’s sonorous voice continued its three- 
hour speech in the courtroom, I gradually 
realized that other business was going on in 
the wilderness of our yard. Bees and an 
occasional humming bird were flitting about, 
gathering honey, burying their heads alter- 
nately in the tall Phlox drummondii, the 
flowering almonds, the mock oranges, and the 
few blooms left on the microphylla. I noticed 
vaguely that they visited every bloom in the 
yard except one—the calla lily. Why did they 
pass by the calla that Guy and Jock had said 
was likeme? Ofcourse it was because the calla 
was nearer the porch; the winged creatures 
were afraid of me. I moved my chair farther 


| from the rail, and watched with strange inter- 


est. But no bird or bee sipped at the calla. 


_ They passed it by—they passed it by just as old 


Mrs. Judy Blake, and Carolyn 
More, and little Billy Metcalf, 
and the messengers from the 
little bride and old Reuben 
Whittaker had passed me by 
in their quest for aid, just as 
everyone in quest of help had 
always passed me by! 

The sun was sinking fast. 
Dropping my needle, I sat 
there stiffly, saying over 
aloud, ‘‘You are like the 
calla, exactly like the calla!’’ 

Of a sudden I realized, too, 
what Guy and Jock had 
meant. Guy wanted me be- 
cause he wanted an ornament. 
Jock, if he could serape to- 
gether enough for a home, 
wanted a wife. My cheeks 
were hot and cold by turns. 
Guy came up the walk. 

‘*Lily!’? he whispered, and 
went on in his sonorous, well- 
modulated voice: ‘‘If you will 
marry me, I will promise to 
keep that hair as golden, that 
skin as satin as luxury can do. 
You shall be a beautiful pic- 
ture or statue for all the care 
I will let touch you. Never 
shall those taper fingers —’’ 

Guy didn’t finish, for just 
then Jock came in at the side 
gate that led to the little office 
in the corner of the yard. He 
was half carrying, half drag- 
ging a gaunt, ragged man, 
with a tortured black face, 
and with blood running from 
his torn shoe. 

‘*Kate!’’ Jock called as he came. ‘‘Come 
here, quick! Ineed your help! A tornartery 
must be tied !’’ 

‘*Kate is out at the Whittaker place for an 


/hour!’’ I called to him from the porch. . 


‘Sarah! Sevilla!’’ he called again through 
the narrow office door. 

‘* Both of them are away, ’’ I answered again. 

A burst of angry impatience came out 
through the office door, followed by Jock him- 
self, who ran to the gate and looked search- 
ingly up and down the street. 

‘*T can’t for the life of me find anyone!’’ 
he exclaimed in a rage. ‘Then, turning, he 
saw Guy, who had before been hidden by a 
vine, and his tense mouth widened into a smile. 
‘*Morton, you’ll do,’’ he said in relief. 

But Guy had an expression on his face I’d 
never seen, and in a not at all well modulated 


| voice he answered, ‘‘I’ve no experience, man. 


I couldn’t possibly assist you.’’ 

What comment Jock made was lost to me; 
| he’d already run back through the office door. 
What I said to Guy I’ve never known, but it 
must have been out of accord with his idea of 
a calla lily, for he went down the walk in a 
great hurry. My knees were shaking as if I 


| had an ague, and my face was hot and cold by 


turns, but in some fashion I got myself to the 
doorway of the little office. 

‘*Will I do, Jock?’’ I asked, in a voice as 
steady as I could muster. 

Jock looked up from the ragged trousers leg 
he was cutting away, at me, standing there 
in my white tissue set off with blue ribbons. 

‘*You!’’ he said, and there was no longer 


a scrap of doubt in my mind what he’d meant 


when he said I was like the calla. 

My knees were shaking worse now, but I 
gave him back eye foreye. We looked steadily 
at each other for what seemed to me an hour, 


| but could have been only seconds; then with- 


out another word Jock signed to me to come 
to the couch where he had laid the ragged 
black man, and grasping the torn artery of his 


| leg in a pair of what looked to me like pincers, 


told me to hold it until he should say let go, 


| or the man would bleed to death. 


Well, I held it—with shaking knees and 
shaking hands, and waves of blind sickness 
coming and going, and cold perspiration on my 
forehead ; but hold it I did. 

After it was over and our ragamuffin was 
sleeping like a baby, I leaned back in my chair 
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and fainted. When I revived, I found that | 
Jock was bending over me, holding my hand. , 
‘‘Why, Let,’’ he said, with a wide smile, | 
‘‘vou’re a brick! Who would have thought 
that a girl could look like a calla lily and at 
the same time be a brick?’’ Then his mouth 
grew tense, and he went on: ‘‘I couldn’t stop 
loving you even as a honeyless calla. Now 
that I know you’d make the finest little coun- 
try doctor’s wife on earth, I’ll just have to 
hang out my shingle in some other place, to 
keep from murdering Morton !’’ 
Great-grandmother stopped, and started to 
put the dog collar into its fat ivory velvet case. | 


She GOLD 


Stes Ly Egerton Castles 


OLD running! The words 
have an Old-World, romantic 
sound, well fitted to captivate 

the imagination, for all that nowa- 
days they seem to carry no meaning. 
They smack somehow of the same 
savor as treasure seeking, on the one 
hand, and dispatch bearing, on the - 
other—of something breezy, high- 
spirited, and daring. ; 
No one, for something like a century, has 
ever heard of such a pursuit in actual practice. 
I first heard of it, and that quite by chance, 
in the days of my boyhood. I was fourteen 
years old, of a ferreting disposition and inquis- 
itive mind. During the holidays, I had struck 
a friendly acquaintance with an old ‘‘salt’’ 
who dwelt in a tidy but diminutive flint-built, 
whitewashed cabin on the very top of that, 
tall chalk cliff near Hastings called Fairlight | 
Head. This talkative, genial old body must 
have been nearly seventy then. When he 
came, in the course of his yarns, to the thrill- 
ing matter of gold running, he explained that 
here he was talking of the young days of his 
own father. So that this ‘‘memory of a 
memory’’ covers the span of a good hundred 
years, and brings us back, in fact, to the early 
part of the last century, when the singular 
trade in question was actually in full swing. 


A VERY DIFFERENT SORT. | 


F your commonplace ‘‘free trader,’’ as 
O the smuggler was called; of his ways 

and customs, his wonderful cunning, 
and also of the dark deeds laid at his door, 
my informant had a wealth of lore to tell. But 
he showed, on the whole, very little admira- 
tion for the smuggling gentry as a genus. 

He made, however, an exception in favor of 
the species ‘‘guinea smuggler.’? Of course, he 
would remark, no one ever heard of that sort 
of thing nowadays. But when a boy he had 
himself listened to many a yarn about the 
money that could be earned in carrying gold 
from the shores of England to the shores of 
France. Yes, he had it from his own father 
that the guinea runners, as they were called, 
‘‘were a very different sort, they were—aye, 
and often gentlemen among them!’’ At any | 
rate, so my informant declared, it required for 
that work something better than a common 
fighting, drinking, thieving crew. Gold run- 
ning required men of brains as well as sinews; | 
men of credit who could be trusted, not only 
by the great London.bankers and bullion mer- 
chants who consigned vast sums in precious 
metal to their hands, but by every small farmer 
or tradesman who had accumulated a little 
bag of yellow pieces to risk on the venture. | 

But to the youthful listener the glamour 
of the mysterious business lay, not in the 
character of those men of old, but in the 
visions evoked of gold in unbelievable 
quantities—gold in all sorts of unconceived 
situations ; gold hoarded in square leather 
bags to fit the bottoms of innocent-looking 
eight-day clocks, or in belts stretched 
under secret window sills; gold in the 
most unlikely houses near the beach, or, 
yet again, in some cranny a few. yards 
down the walls of a well or in any other 
secure place; but gold, in every case, 
ready to be lifted at a moment’s notice 


gold, by the hundredweight, speeding 7° 
across the waters on moonless nights, in 
an open boat, to disappear into French coffers 
the next day and yet yield a fortune to the 
English hands that had dealt with them. | 
At this distance of time—it is now quite a | 
century since gold smuggling was at its highest | 
activity—it is somewhat difficult to understand 
the enterprise. Everything about it seems 
completely topsy-turvy in comparison with | 
every accepted notion you have about smug- 
sling — topsy-turvy not only as regards the 
moral character of the people engaged in the 
trade, but as regards the cargo, for coin itself 
was looked upon as merchandise; above all, 
as regards the special difficulties to be over- 
come, for here it was not, as in the case of 
taxable goods, the difficulty of landing them 
on the home shore and distributing them, but 








{and of administrative reorganiza- 


| Continent at a rate that very soon alarmed 


| whatsoever, illegal. 
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had come to start it on its final stage; OF DUNKIRK BEGIN 


‘*What happened after?’’ Priscilla .and | 


Rosemary and Elise cried together. 

‘*Well, my lips couldn’t possibly have said, 
‘Try me, Jock,’ but my eyes must have said 
so. Anyhow —’’ Great- grandmother held 
out the amethyst-studded dog collar. ‘‘See 
the dents in the laurel wreath? My first baby 
cut his teeth on it while he crawled round the 
puncheon floor of my new home, and his hair 


was as black as his father’s own.’’ Great- | 


grandmother smiled as she finished her story: 


| **It’s a fine thing, girls, to have something to 


live up to—a flag nailed to your mast, a ribbon 
in your war bonnet, but first of all be sure 
that it’s something worth while. ’’ | 


RUNNER 


H 


rather the difficulty of collecting | 


the gold inland and clearing out of 
the home waters. 

As a matter of fact, the smuggling 
of coined gold flourished only for a 
very few years. It was the out- 
come of some curious conditions in | 
national life—conditions that had | 
never occurred before and that are 
not likely to occur again. It had 
never been thought of before the year 1803— 
when the ‘‘ First Consul Bonaparte’’ was | 
working out the scheme that was 
to make of him the ‘‘Emperor 
Napoleon,’’ and it fell into oblivion 
a few years after the final restora- 
tion of the Bourbon Kings to the ~ 
throne of France. 

The accumulation of a vast pri- 
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Transactions of the sort had to be absolutely 
secret, of course, for this supplying gold to 
the enemy, even at a huge profit to English | 
pockets, savored distinctly of treason. 


IF AUGHT WENT AMISS. 


ND, if aught went amiss with the precious 
freight, there was no insurance to cover 
it. And further, there was no redress, 

no possible claim upon the shipper, should he 
choose to misappropriate his cargo; for how, 
in an illegal venture, could a contract be, 
enforeed, or a guarantee secured ? | 

The most venturesome capitalist, you would | 
think, would have been effectually deterred | 
by difficulties great enough in themselves, but | 
made tenfold more arduous by the concealment 
and caution required at every stage of the! 
transaction. And yet, neither the risk of| 
the trade itself, nor the special enactments | 
issued to put a stop to it, succeeded in pre- | 
venting the steady flow of gold from England. | 
The real mystery in all this, however, as I 
have said, is: How were the men discovered 
who could in such conditions be trusted to 
take charge of vast amounts of coin; to convey 
it along roads most insecure; to keep it in safe 
hiding until opportunity occurred to take boat 
with it and deliver it to the foreign purchaser ; 
and at last to return with its equivalent (plus 
an enormous premium) in notes, bills, or other 
bona fide securities? 

It remains a fact that such men were found. 
We are free, however, to surmise that they 
were few enough, and that the same runners, 
when they had 
proved that they 





and fortunate, 
were employed 





time after time. 








vate reserve of gold in those times 





of utter financial uncertainty on 











the Continent of Europe seems to 
have been one of the bold and 
novel devices that so greatly helped 
Napoleon in his schemes of per- 
sonal advancement on the one hand 








tion on the other. The concentrated 
essence of wealth, palpable, port- 


| able, ever ready, unfailing in value 


—gold, in short—was so rare in the \ 
war-devastated countries as to be 
almost unknown. And a reserve of 
that kind of wealth was, for politi- 
eal and military reasons, valued by 
the powers that were at an enor- 
mous price. 
The only country at that time 
where gold coin could be found in any quantity | 


'—gsilver was abundant enough, but it did not 


meet the requirements of the case—was Eng- 
land. ‘The exchange offered in France for 
English guineas, ordinarily worth twenty-one 
shillings, reached a figure that now appears 
fantastic. It never was less than twenty- 
seven shillings, and long stood as high as 
thirty-two. Naturally enough, English gold 
began to find its way out of England to the 


the government, which 
proceeded to make the p 
export of gold coin or bul- Vag 
lion, under any pretext 4 ; 

















That law was 
stringently en- 
foreed. Al- 
though on Eng- 
lish shores the 
‘*preventive 
service’’ was by 


BE DESCRIED. 


no means well organized, the regular blockade 
of the French coast was confidently supposed 
to be sufficient to deal with this novel form 
of smuggling. 

Every new situation in national life seems 
to raise promptly, from the soil, so to speak, 
a new class of ‘‘venturer’’ fit to cope with it. 
The Spaniard’s closing of the Main to the rest 
of the world brought forth the buccaneer, just 
as in the same way his infamous colonizing 
method called into being that abomination of 
the world, the slave trader. It did not take 
long for the knowledge to spread that by | 
shipping guineas to France an immense profit | 
could be realized. 
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“WE HAVE COLLECTED THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND THIS 
MONTH. ... SHALL IT BE THE NEXT VENTURE?” 


From various trustworthy sources—especially | 
from contemporary memoirs of people who | 
were in close touch with Napoleon—we know | 
that the English gold smugglers were treated | 
with marked favor, were afforded every facility | 
for landing, and met with special protection | 
during their stay on French soil or in French | 
waters. It is also on record that the sums | 
regularly brought over in English guineas 
were very considerable, being rarely less than | 


_ thirty thousand pounds. We have Napoleon’s 


own statement that an enormous number | 
of foreign bills were discounted for him in | 
London at heavy rates, it is true, and that | 
‘*the balance, in gold, was brought over | 
regularly by the smugglers. ’’ 

So much do we know on authority. 
Beyond that we have nothing to go by, 
except traditions handed down to such | 
persons as my old man of Fairlight. The 
commercial houses themselves engaged in 
these unpatriotic if lucrative operations 
appear (and for reasons readily understood) 
to have suppressed all records on the sub- 
ject. To realize the transactions them- 
selves, from start to finish, we are obliged 
to make the most of our odd snippets of 
information, and to see the intervening 
stages with the eyes of imagination. 

Let us imagine the inner sanctum of 
some dingy bank, or merchant’s office, 
in London; and therein a strictly pri- 
vate interview between the head of the 
firm and ‘‘Captain Smith.’’ This vague 
and therefore uncompromising patronymic 
was, it would appear, almost invariably 
adopted by the venturers. 

‘*Well, Captain Smith, gold is scarcer 
than ever! But we have collected thirty- 
two thousand this month. . . . Shall it 
be the next venture?’’ 

So be it! The next venture shall be thirty- 
two thousand guineas. At the premium lately 
reported, the profit on the sum will be fourteen 


| thousand four hundred pounds. Fifteen per 


cent. on the profit is to go to the venturer and 
his men; the balance to the owners of the 
chancy cargo. If all goes well, the profit will 
come snugly home within a week or ten days. 

The bullion is in the vaults: a quarter of a 
ton in minted gold, as nearly as possible; | 
whole guineas, and half, packed in rouleaux. | 
It is quite handy and ready for the captain’s 
telling. There isan adjournment down below; | 
the gold pieces are told; certain simple memo- 
randa pass between the parties. There is no 


ever take cognizance. The captain’s word is 
taken as his bond. From that moment the 
matter is solely and absolutely in his keeping. 
The first stage of the enterprise is completed. 
When we remember that, in those days, 
money sent to different parts of the country for 
government purposes had to be conveyed by 
strong military guards, and—such was the 
daring and cunning of thieves—that on many 
an occasion, even an escort proved insufficient 
to insure the unmolested passage of the con- 
signment, we can imagine that not the least 
difficulty that must have beset Captain Smith 
was the conveyance of his charge from London 
to the coast. His only chance of success lay 
in the most absolute secrecy. In this imperfect 
world, a secret is ever best kept when known 
to as few as possible. And that is where the 
captain’s ingenuity began to be tasked. He 
usually appears to have worked alone. 
Thirty-two thousand guineas, neatly packed, 


would fill exactly a parcel nine inches wide — 


by nine inches long and twenty inches high. 
But gold is the second heaviest substance in 
creation; such a parcel, weighing some five 
hundred pounds, and requiring therefore for 
its handling several men and mechanical ap- 
pliances, would of a certainty attract the most 
undesirable attention. 

The means adopted to disguise the telltale 
weight were various in detail, but the same in 
principle. They consisted in distributing val- 
uable goods amid bulky but light packages 
— commercial travelers’ sample bags loosely 
stuffed with wool, for example. Travel worn 
and humble looking, they could not draw the eye 
of cupidity, for all that each was worth, almost 
literally, ‘‘its weight in gold.’’ The pack- 
man’s device was a prime favorite,among many 
others. But of course the great thieving com- 
munity is ever clever at spying, and the cap- 
tain’s way would at times have to be altered. 

On some occasions his purpose would be 
met by the numerous and somewhat bulky 
personal luggage of the sporting gentleman 
he would impersonate—traveling by the 
mail coach, to be dropped with his impedi- 
menta at the gates of Squire So-and-so’s, 
whose old mansion, oddly enough, never 

. stood very far from the southeastern coast. 
On another occasion his choice might fall 
upon a consignment of hardware, 

as far as could be judged by the 
outside of the packages,—most un- 
suspicious looking of all goods, —roll- 

ing along by slow stages, but with 
confident security, in some wagon- 
er’s cart. The wagoner himself, 
simple fellow, would be quite content 

to take his meals and his sleep in 
some corner of his own conveyance. 
Whatever the device adopted, the 
bullion found its way, ultimately, to some cache 
in the cliff by Dover, Folkestone, or Hastings ; 
or under some unobtrusive stone heap on the 
beach near Deal or Sandwich; or, maybe, in 
some marshy hole within sound of the break- 
ers, by Lydd or Dymchurch. There it awaited 
the coming of that favorable hour which com- 
bined a moonless night and a tolerably fair sea. 

That was the second stage of the enterprise; 
during which at most times it may be said 
that the captain carried his life in his own 
hands, for let the secret of his doings once be 
guessed at, when on the road or upon his soli- 
tary hiding expeditions, there was no lack of 
murderous bands to waylay him, rob him, and 
put him safely out of the way. 


TO THE “GOLD POT.” 


HEN the hour came, a stout galley or 
y y pinnace, manned by some ten or twelve 
powerful oarsmen, would run its nose 
into the sand or the shingle, near the selected 
cache, and out would jump the captain. He 
would quickly lead three or four hands to the 
‘*gold pot,’’ leaving the others to keep the craft 
from broaching to in the surf. In a short while 
the ‘‘belts,’? as they were called,— strong, 
hoselike leather bags a couple of inches wide, 
no more, but containing a thousand guineas 
apiece and weighing some sixteen pounds,— 
would be transferred to the bottom of the boat, 
under the gratings. The galley would then 
speed away under the pulse of its eager oars. 
The enterprise now enters its third stage. 
The run will be fifty miles at least, if from 
Deal to Dunkirk or from Fairlight to Boulogne 
—never less than thirty, even from Folkstone 
to Calais. And the greater course of it must 
be covered before daybreak, if the cruisers 
are to be evaded. The wind being favorable, 
a low-cut lugsail is now hoisted in the galley. 
It is of dingy tan color; for white canvas, even 
on the darkest nights, might signal its passage. 
If the wind is fresh and on a good point, and 


| the tide favorable, the oars may be shipped 


for part of the way. But many were the runs 
that had to be rowed the whole way in pitehy 
night, with the merest glim of a dark lantern 
lighting the small compass between the steers- 
man’s feet, and even that carefully screened ! 

On such occasions the task would mean ten 
hours of unremitting toil at the oars. For 
such a passage, when not only the patrolling 
brigs and pinnaces in home waters, but also 
the blockading ships on the opposite shores, 


But England was at war with France and | need for formal receipts or binding contracts, | had to be dodged, a long night was a necessity. 
no regular channel of commerce existed. | of which, it is quite clear, no court of law would | Now, nights of ten hours are to be had only 
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from October to March—the harsh months of 
the year. Ina climate such as England’s, on | 
a winter’s night, the crew of an open boat 
was, on the whole, best employed at the oars. 
At daybreak, unless tide and currents have 
woefully waylaid the craft, the spires and for- 
tified erests of Dunkirk begin to be descried 
against the whitening east. And before the 
hour of sunrise, the worn-out party is hailed 
in French. Captain Smith exhibits his passes, | 
and immediately an armed party takes charge of | 
him, and, under his care, of his precious freight. 
On their side, the harassed crew are marched | 
off, also under escort, to warm quarters— 
where, it would seem, they were invariably | 
‘*done for’? with much hospitality, and where 


And now, rested and recruited, the party 
sets back for home. The cargo this time is 


inner pocket of Captain Smith’s jacket. No 
patrol can interfere with the galley now. The 
crew are in high spirits) The morrow will 
find each one a hundred pounds richer. As 
for Captain Smith, discounting in his mind 


| the twelve hundred or so that this expedition 


will have brought him, he, maybe, wonders how 
many more ventures of the kind he will under- 
take before retiring from so arduous a life. 
But could the men, it will be asked, in a secret 
enterprise of this kind—men of such a class— 
really be reckoned as proof against all tempta- 


’ the morning, as usual; and 


they fraternized with their friendly guards. | tion of treachery? A couple of those belts, so 
Captain Smith has his interview with some | handy to carry away under cover of darkness, 
high officials of the emperor as early as may | the theft of which, moreover, never could be 
be. His business now is to verify the value | brought up against them by powers legally 
of the ‘‘paper’’ he is to receive in exchange | established, would have set up any one of them 
for his bullion. This is perhaps not the for life! The fact does seem to border on the 
least difficult of his many duties during a| marvelous, yet it does not appear that any 
gold run—one, indeed, that no ordinary rough | instance of misappropriation ever came on 
smuggler would ever have been competent to/ record. And, indeed, this unfailing faith- 
carry out. And no doubt it was to that quality | fulness of the southeast coast gold runners 
of knowledge and authority that my ancient to their ‘‘owners’’ must be accepted as the one 
mariner referred when he spoke of ‘‘gentle- | redeeming feature of a pursuit that must be 
men’’ being required in such a business. | looked upon as immoral and unpatriotic. 
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DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 
in San Francisco, teamsters 
were unloading great bales 

of wool that weighed four or 
five hundred pounds apiece, 
and adding them to the many 
bales stored in the sheds. Ih 
the large sorting room on the 
first floor of the main building 
twenty girls and women stood 
in lines before high benches, 
separating the fine wool from 
the coarse, picking out burrs 
and dirt,and heaping the differ- 
ent sorts of wool in various 
piles. 

The air in the sorting room 
was filled with dust from the 
fleeces ; to prevent this settling 
on their hair, the women and 
girls wore various head cover- 
ings—old hats, newspapers, 
or aprons wound round their 
heads like turbans. 

Dade McAllister—a pale girl 
about twenty years old—had 
begun work at seven o’clock in 


now, in late afternoon, her 
fingers were still flying. Near 
her was her sister Libbie, 
working, too, but not so fast 
as Dade. Libbie was a pretty 
girl with blue eyes and yellow, 
eurly hair. 

The girls were paid from $6 
to $15 a week, according to 
how much wool they sorted; 
but if a sorter did not do a 
certain amount of work daily, 
she iost her place. Dade, however, earned more |the window. Her husband waited on her 
than many of the girls. She needed to. tenderly; he was crippled with rheumatism, 

In and out of the room went a pleasant, | but although he could not work, he could 
honest-faced young man, named Con Burgess, | potter round the rooms and help Dade with 
who carried the sorted wool to the ‘‘scouring | her household duties. 
room.’’? There the wool was put through a| For a long time Dade’s wages had mainly 
dusting machine, and scoured in boiling water | supported the family. Her father grieved at 
and soda ash. After the drying and baling, it being unable to earn anything, yet he realized 
was shipped East. | that his wife needed him hourly. 

Five o’clock—closing time—came. The girls,| Soon after Dade came home, Mr. McAllister 
with their old dresses covered with dust, left hobbled in with the meat, and he and she set 
the sorting room. Chatting with other girls, | about cooking it. 

Libbie MeAllister lingered. She hadareason| When Libbie came in, she brought with her 
for not wanting to walk home with Dade. Ata bundle that she tried to hide under her cape. 
last Dade started home alone. | But Dade saw it, and knew that it was the 

Dade McAllister’s family lived on the third Material for the new pink dress that Libbie 
floor of a tenement house. As the girl started | had said she was going to buy. Dade sighed; 
to mount the stairs she heard the sound of | Libbie’s earnings were needed for other things. 
erying. Her little sister, Annie, was sitting | Libbie disappeared now into the farther 
on the stairs; a small girl from another family | room, which was hers and Dade’s. When she 
was comforting her. | came out again, she was in high spirits, laugh- 

‘*What is it, Annie?’’ asked Dade, putting | ing and talking, but she did not mention the 
her arms round her little sister. | pink dress. Dade wondered how her sister 

‘*Your father’s gone to get some meat, and | could be so happy when she knew that Dade’s 
Annie’s ’fraid to go into your rooms, ’cause | wages must pay the doctor’s bills for their 
of your mother !’’ explained the other child. | mother, and the rent, and the living expenses. 

‘*Never mind, Annie,’’ said Dade sooth- | It seemed to her that Libbie, instead of buying 
ingly. ‘‘Mother won’t hurt you. Dade’s got | the pink dress, might have given the money to 
home, now. Let’s go in.’’ | help pay the bills. Dade’s lips quivered. She 

Followed by Annie, Dade went in, washed | never begrudged a cent that she earned; but, 
the dust from her, and began to prepare supper. | swift-fingered as she was, she could hardly 
Occasionally she stepped into the next room | earn enough to support the family. 


and spoke gently to the figure that sat beside! At supper, Mr. McAllister was unusually | 


a window there—a figure that did not answer, | bright. He told the girls that, for a few 
even when Dade called her ‘‘mother. ’’ | minutes that day, their mother had smiled 
Several years before, a shock of paralysis | intelligently. Oh, how long it had been since 
had affected Mrs. McAllister’s mind; she had | mother had smiled before! That one smile 
been a gentle, loving mother, but since the had brightened the poor man’s day. His 
shock she seemed to care nothing for her chil- | tongue still ran on about it, as he helped Dade 
dren. Little Annie, too young to understand | with the dishes after supper. 
the reason for the change, was heartbroken. ‘*Mother’ll be herself yet, girls!’? Mr. Me- 
She could not walk, but all day long sat by | Allister said with joyful excitement. ‘‘She’s 








NOW,IN LATE AFTERNOON, HER FINGERS WERE STILL FLYING. 








| surely growing better! I know it looks to you 
/as if ’twasn’t so, Dade, but I’m with her all] 

light—a few bundles of papers sewn in a| 
| water-tight oilskin bag and carried in the 


the time, and I haven’t given up. She’s 
mother yet, only her poor mind’s got to have 
time to grope out; but I’ve got faith to believe 
it’s coming sometime. ’’ 

Wiping his eyes joyfully, Mr. McAllister went 
into the next room to carry some tea to his wife. 
Dade sighed softly. She hoped father was 
not mistaken. Oh, if only they could have 
mother back again as she used to be! 

Gayly waving her scissors, Libbie danced 
toward the inner room. ‘*You come in soon, 
and I’ll show you something pretty!’’ she 
whispered to Dade as she passed her. 

When Dade had finished the dishes, she 
went into the bedroom. Libbie had already 
partly cut out the pink dress. 

‘*See! Won’t I look fine in it!’’ she cried, 
throwing the pink stuff over her shoulder. 
Her fluffy hair was all in a curly mass, her 
blue eyes sparkled. Dade looked at her ad- 
miringly. Pink was so becoming to Libbie! 

‘*Tt’s—it’s real pretty, Libbie,’’ said Dade. 
‘*Only—there are the other bills, you know.’’ 

Libbie did not seem to hear. She was look- 
ing admiringly at herself in the small mirror. 

‘*T can make this dress, sitting up nights, ’’ 
Libbie said. ‘‘It’ll be awfully becoming to me. 
I guess Con Burgess will think so,’’ she added 
with a laugh. 

Libbie did not consider that Dade would have 
to pay for all the kerosene that she consumed 
sitting up nights to make the pink dress. 

When Dade had put her small sister Annie 
to bed, she went out into the empty hall and 
sat down on the top stair; she wanted to 
be alone. The stairs and 
hall were dark. She could 
run if she heard anyone com- 
ing. From a lower floor the 
odor of fried fish came up to 
her. Occasionally some door 
slammed below, and she heard 
the sound of voices ; but no one 
came near the stairway where 
tired Dade, with her head in 
her hands, sat planning, think- 
ing, trying not to feel the ache 
over Libbie’s selfishness. 

‘*7’]l just have to work faster 
at the wool sorting, ’’ she whis- 
pered wearily at last. ‘*I 
must, if Libbie isn’t going to 
help with thebills. I guess Con 
and everyone else will think 
Libbie’s pink dress is pretty.’’ 

No one would ever know 
from Dade about Libbie’s con- 
tinually letting Dade pay all 
the bills. She was not the kind 
of girl to tell. If other girls 
guessed, it was from watching 
Libbie. 

Dade went back into the 
rooms now, and started on the 
family mending; she always 
did the mending. Libbie usu- 
ally had new things to make 
for herself, and as often as 
possible she went out to little 
parties. Sometimes Con Bur- 
gess or some of the other 
young men were at the parties. 
Dade could not usually go. 

Finally, Dade rolled up the 
last pair of mended stockings, 
and crept to bed. 

The next day her nimble fingers flew at the 
wool sorting faster than ever before. 

‘*You mak you’se’f one meelyonaire, Dade, 
you work so fas’,’’ said a French girl, named 
Suzanne. 

Dade smiled. ‘‘I’m going to learn to work 
faster,’’ she answered. 

Thereafter every day, Dade worked at high 
pressure. Evenings, at home, Libbie sewed 
on her pink dress, which was almost finished. 
Dade could not help admiring Libbie in the 
dress when the girl tried it on one night. 

It was cold weather now, and at the sorting 
room there was a fire 
every day in the large 
heating stove. In the 
grading sheds outdoors, 
where there was no fire, 
men stood in pits up to 
their waists, separating 
‘*erease’’ wool that por- 
ters flung to them in 
heavy bundles. After 
the grease wool had been 
graded, it was baled in 
bundles, braced with 
heavy cleats and strap 
iron, and then shipped 
East. 

Late one cold afternoon 
there was a great fire in 
the big heating stove in 
the sorting room. The 
girls were busy as usual, 
when suddenly there 
came a tremendous jar. 
Then, without any fur- 
ther warning, the entire 
lower floor of the old 








weight of baled wool, into the basement thirty 
feet below. The old building had long been 
suspected of being unsafe. 

At once the air was filled with smothered 
cries and screams. Beams, flooring boards, 
and bales strewed the basement in inextricable 
confusion. The red-hot stove had been hurled 
into the chaos below, and its door had flown 
violently open; the live coals scattering every- 
where speedily set fire to papers. Soon the 
fumes of burning, greasy, unscoured wool rose. 
A quantity of coal oil that had been in the 
basement exploded, and the flames shot up 
with a terrifying roar. 

Dade and her sister Libbie had been working 
some distance from each other in the sorting 
room, and so were thrown to different parts of 
the basement. Fortunately for Libbie, she 
had landed in a mass of wool, and was only 
partly pinned down by the bales. Struggling 
at last from under them, she found herself 
in a confused mass of other bales, broken tim- 
bers, and scantlings. The choking smoke of 
burning grease wool was thick about her, and 
everywhere girls were screaming. 

Whose were those voices that were scream- 
ing? <A dreadful fear clutched Libbie. 

‘Dade! Dade!’’ she shrieked. ‘‘Where are 
you?”? 

Libbie tore at the beams. She made a hole 
for herself between bales. Broken ends of 
boards caught her. Her hands were torn 
and bleeding. In one corner, what had been a 
portion of the sorting-room floor stood upright. 
Outside the upright timbers were heaped heavy 
bales of wool that kept the timbers from mov- 
ing. The explosion of coal oil had occurred near 
by, and those bales had been drenched with oil 
and were blazing with a roar. Penned into 
that little corner, behind all those blazing 
bales and timbers, were some girls. Libbie 
could hear them screaming. Was Dade one 
of the girls in that awful cage behind the fire? 

‘*Pade! Dade!’’ she shrieked, fighting her 
way toward the fire. ‘‘Dade, where are 
you? Dade! Dade!’’ 

She could not hear Dade’s voice anywhere. 
Through the smoke and the blazing bales, a 
man struggled to her side. It was Con Burgess. 

‘*Come this way, Libbie!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’1l 
get you out of this!’ 

‘*Con!’? Libbie shrieked, clutching him. 
‘tWhere’s Dade? Find her for me, Con! O 
Con, what shall I do if Dade’s killed? Oh, 
I’ve treated her so mean! You don’t know!’’ 

Springing frantically at the timbers, she 
tried to lift them; Dade might be lying 
under them. But Con caught her arm. 

‘*It’?s men’s work!’’ he cried. ‘‘You must 
get out of this quick, Libbie. I’ll look for 
Dade afterward. ’’ 

He helped her to crawl under beams and 
over timbers; Libbie kept calling for Dade. 
At last Con drew her to a place where, thirty 
feet above them, some fragments of timbers 
hung down toward them, next the wall. 

‘*Up with you, Libbie!’’ Con cried. ‘‘Up 
with you!’’ He stood on a bale, and with his 
strong arms helped her upward. 

High overhead, in a cloud of smoke, one of the 
men from the grading sheds leaned far down 
from a beam and grasped Libbie as she clutched 
the timbers. He drew her up and helped her 
along the beam to safety and the outer air. 
Even as she gasped for air, she tried to speak. 
The grading-shed man divihed her thought. 

‘*They’ve brought up some girls and put 
them in the grading sheds,’’ he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps your sister’s there. ’’ 

White-faced, Libbie ran to the grading sheds. 
Here and there, on piles of wool, lay girls 
with blackened faces or burned hands. One 
girl had fainted; her arm was broken. But 
Dade was not there. 

‘Dade! Dade!’’ screamed Libbie. ‘‘She’s 
back there in the fire!’’ 

She turned to run back, but a woman put 
her strong arms about her and held her. 

‘¢Let me go!’’ cried Libbie, struggling fran- 
tically. ‘‘I must go back! My sister’s back 
there in the fire! Let me go!’’ : 

But the woman held 
her. ‘‘ No, dear, you 
mustn’t go back. You’d 
only be in the men’s 
way. They’d have to 
get you out again. You 
mustn’t go back.’’ 

And then suddenly 
Libbie’s strength gave 
out,and dropping among 
the bales, she sobbed 
with the long, heart- 
rending sobs of despair. 

‘“There, dear, there!’’ 
said the woman, holding 
Libbie close in her moth- 
erly arms. ‘‘ Don’t feel so 
yet. Maybe the men will 
get your sister out safe. 
There, dear, there!’’ 

‘Oh, but you don’t 
know!’’ Libbie sobbed 
passionately. ‘*Oh, what 
shall Ido? I’ve treated 
Dade so mean! I’ve 
left her all the bills to 


building collapsed, and “} GUESS CON AND EVERYONE ELSE pay at home, and I’ve 


precipitated the girls and 
women, with an immense 


WILL THINK LIBBIE’S PINK 
DRESS IS PRETTY." self! You don’t know 


spent my money on my- 
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how mean I’ve been! Dade’s had to work 
dreadfully! Oh, my sister! My sister! Oh, 
where is she?’’ 

‘There, dear, there!’’ said the woman a 
little unsteadily. ‘‘Maybe you’ll get a chance 
to make it up to her yet. Sometimes, when 
we haven’t done just right, the Lord gives us 
another chance to do better. ’’ 

Still they waited. Now and then men brought 
other girls into the grading shed. Some of 
them were uninjured. How hard it was to 
wait! Libbie’s white face was turned toward 
the door. But the woman would not let her go. 

‘‘Just you wait, dear,’’? she kept saying. 
‘Don’t give up yet. Wait.’’ 

At last Con’s face appeared at a door, and he 
beckoned to Libbie. The girl sprang up, with 
a tightening round her heart. She ran forward, 
and the woman came, too, holding her hand. 

Con was leading the way into the next 
grading shed. Libbie ran past him. There, 
on the wool, lay Dade; she was white as 
chalk, her hair was partly burned away, and 
her dress was torn; but otherwise she was 
only faint and exhausted from being nearly 
smothered by smoke. 

‘*Libbie!’’ cried Dade faintly. ‘‘Con said 
you were safe. Why, Libbie, don’t cry so, 
darling! I’m all right. Only I was where I 
couldn’t get out till the men reached me, you 
know. Why, Libbie —’’ 

But Libbie was sobbing out a torrent of 
words. ‘‘O Dade! Dade! I’m going to bea 
good girl after this! I’ve been selfish and 
mean to you—and let you work so hard to 
pay everything—and —’’ 

But Dade’s arms were round her sister, 


TREHGHTING BRUSH-E 


Sy Herbert 





I stood on the long steel bridge that 
spans the Colorado River at Yuma, I 
was accosted by a cheerful but badly 


AN 
battered vaquero. He was an American 
cowboy, Lamar by name, with whom I had 
onee traveled in Mexico, but there were so 
many strips of white cloth across his face that 
at first I did not recognize him. I was glad to 
meet him again, but hé had to shake hands 
gingerly, for his arms were still sore from a 
recent injury. 

‘*Tt was all on account of a fracas with a big, 
brush-hiding, long-horned Mexican steer,’’ he 
explained, as we gazed off upon the broad, 
turbid stream moving noiselessly southward. 

‘“‘Our company make a business of buying 
up thin cows and young stock from the dry 
ranges of Sonora and driving them across 
the river, where they turn them loose in the 
thickets to fatten. 

‘*We always have a lot of trouble in gather- 
ing the animals when they are fat enough for 
the market. The mesquite bean trees of the 
delta bottoms grow from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, and the tops interlace. The stock get 
as wild as deer, running in those thickets, 
and there are always a good many that we 
have to run down and lasso. The Sonora 
cattle are likely to fight when you rope them; 
so to keep the men and horses from being 
gored, we aim to dehorn everything before 
turning the herds loose in the thickets. 

‘*Four years ago, when we were dehorning 
a bunch of Mexican cattle, we caught a tartar 
—a big, hulking, coal-black, two-year-old steer, 
with a round white spot above his muzzle. He 
showed fight the moment he was lassoed, and 
after he had crippled a cowboy and gored two 
saddle horses, he broke down a panel of the 
corral and got away into the brush. He became 
the worst kind of a brush-hider, and he was 
not even so much as seen by any of the S 
and X riders until the other day, when I ran 
across him grazing with a bunch of dehorned 
cows. 

‘Four years of feeding in the thickets of the 
delta bottoms had strengthened the brush-hider 
wonderfully. I thought that he was the big- 
gest, fattest, blackest steer I had ever seen. I 
had been at close quarters with him the day 
he chased the dehorning crew out of the corral, 
but he had changed so much that I did not 
recognize him until I caught sight of the round 
white spot above his muzzle. He had a pair 
of horns on him like one of the fighting bulls 
of Mexico. 

‘*When I started the bunch out of the brush 
toward the open desert, the outlaw stayed with 
the comparatively gentle cows. 

‘‘Along the edge of the vast thickets of the 
overflow country there is a trench-like trail 
that runs fifty miles northward from the 
rancherias of the Cocopah Indians up to 
Yuma. I had worked the bunch of wild cattle 
out where the brush was stunted and scat- 
tering, and was driving them toward this 
Cocopah trail across an open, when all of a 
sudden the foremost cows whirled and stam- 
peded ; but the big, horned, outlaw steer let out 
a bawl and forged straight onward. At the 
same moment I heard screams that were so thin 


holding her, and the rest of Libbie’s confes- 
sion was smothered on Dade’s forgiving heart. 

Within a week the girls were again at work. 
The large Eastern orders for scoured wool 
must be met; so fleeces from interior ware- 
houses had been hurried to the city, another 
sorting room had been rented, and again there 
were rows of girls busily sorting in the dust- 
filled room. Dade’s fingers flew. So did 
Libbie’s; her wages went toward the home 
needs now as regularly as Dade’s did. 

In and out of the sorting room went Con 
Burgess to carry away the sorted wool. Late 
one afternoon, as the girls worked, the sun 
illumined the cloud of dust round Libbie’s head. 

‘*Tt is ze glory ring you have on your head, 
Libbie!’’ said Suzanne, laughing. ‘‘Ze glory 
ring like ze saints in pictures !’’ 

Libbie shook her head. ‘‘I don’t deserve 
any glory ring,’’ she answered humbly, as her 
fingers sped on with their work. 

But Con Burgess had overheard, and as he 
carried off the wool, he murmured to himself, 
‘*Sure, to my thinking, Libbie looks prettier 
in that sort of a glory ring, working for her 
old father and mother, than she used to with 
all her pink dresses, bought with selfishness, 
as the other girls said they were. Sure, that 
dust comes nearer being a glory ring than 
Libbie thinks. Give me glory rings for becom- 
ingness every time.’’ 

But neither Libbie nor Dade realized that 
the homely clouds of dust in which they daily 
stood were shot through with the radiance of 
the love that kept them toiling for the dear 
father and mother at home. 




















and vibrant with fear that a cold chill shot 
through me and set my heart to beating madly. 

‘*My horse was a long-legged, nervous animal 
that I called Bravo. He could split the wind 
running ; but he wasn’t much good for lassoing, 
because he was inclined to get bullheaded when 
anything excited him. However, he was all I 
had under me, and I jumped him into a run 
after the brush-hider, and at the same time 
made a grab for my reata. 

‘*Bravo’s first few bounds took me out where 
I could see the trail from across the open. 
There, only about a hundred yards ahead, 
was a Cocopah woman. She had two little 
children on the back of a burro, and was 
trying frantically to urge the stupid brute into 
@ run. 

‘*After the fashion of the Cocopahs, the 
woman was wearing four big bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs sewed into a sort of flowing mantle. 
The sight of that brilliant red garment was 
without doubt the cause of the steer’s charging. 
Every flutter it made increased the brute’s 
rage. He was flourishing his horns from side 
to side in scythe-like sweeps, and was bawling 
and making the sand fly as he ran. 

‘*My horse was already stretching himself 
likea greyhound. He could always be counted 
on to go crazy with the spirit of the chase and 
needed little spurring; but I kept doubting 
whether he would be able to put me near 
enough for a cast in time to save the Cocopah 
family. The burro was going at a sulky trot, 
and the woman was crying and beating him 
with her hands. 

‘*T knew that the best roper in the world 
will occasionally miss a cast; but now, as I 
rode and spurred, and whirled the noose of my 
reata, I was on fire with the idea that if Bravo 
could only put me close enough to the charging 
outlaw I would make one throw, loop him by 
both forelegs and throw him. 

**The brush-hider, running and bawling 
more furiously than ever as he neared the 
flapping red mantle, was a scant sixty feet 
from the Cocopah mother, when Bravo, with 
a splendid burst of speed, put me just close 
enough for a cast. And then, just as I was 
whistling the loop round in its last circle over 
my head, the steer suddenly changed his direc- 
tion. The woman had snatched her children 
off the burro and had started with them toward 
a clump of mesquites that lay close to one side 
of the trail. 

‘*In making a cast with a reata you have to 
gauge the wind, the speed of the horse you 
are on, and the speed and direction of the 
animal you are chasing. And now, with my 
mount and the steer both changing their 
course, and no second of time to spare, I shot 








onward until he was so close upon the Cocopah | to escape the fury of the beast and why I had 
family that he hooked at the mother’s flapping | lived to gain the doubtful refuge of the thicket. 
mantle. Then, although I ran great risk of| ‘‘As I lay there watching, my head cleared 
being pulled over, I reined Bravo back enough | enough so that I began to wonder whether I 
to swerve the charging brute from his course. | should be able to climb a mesquite; but one 
He lunged on past the woman just as she| glance upward showed me that the Cocopah 
darted into the clump of mesquites. mother had preémpted the biggest of the 

‘*The steer’s last thrust toward the Cocopah | scrubby trees, and that, although she had 
mother came within an ace of jerking Bravo| climbed as high as she could, there was still 
off his feet. danger that the whole family would be shaken 

** *T can’t hold him!’ I yelled to the woman | or horned down if the brush-hider came in 
in Spanish. ‘Get your babies up a mesquite!’ | after us. 

‘The next moment the brush-hider whirled| ‘‘As I was worrying in a helpless, half- 
to charge me. If I had had a reliable roping | dazed way over this situation, I heard a furious 
horse I could have dodged the steer and led him | baw! from the brush-hider. He had dislodged 
in a chase away from the Cocopah mother’s the saddle and was standing there in the 
open, with his head up, 
staring. My reata was 
still on his horns. The 
next moment he low- 
ered his muzzle and 
charged straight for 
me. I think he must 
have scented my fresh 
wounds, for he was 
bawling in the high- 
pitched, crazy way that 
cattle have when they 
smell blood. 

‘*There was a flash 
of the steer’s black 
hide glistening in the 
sun; then he hit the 
brush and came crash- 
ing into the tangled, 
scrubby growth of mes- 
quites. Up in the low 
branches above me the 
Cocopah mother began 
to scream as loudly as 
she could, and at the 
same time the babies 
redoubled their wail- 
ing. 

‘**TIn the open, a man 
can side-step a steer or 
a bull easily, for they 
always wink their eyes 
when they charge; but 
I was in a thicket, 
and I felt confused and 
heavy-limbed ; I could 
only hope to dodge for 
a little while before I 
died. 

**T was like a man 
in a dream when I 
side-stepped the brush- 
hider’s first lunge; but 
the next moment, as I 
scuttled hastily round 
to the other side of the 
refuge; but as I have said, Bravo was an | nearest scrubby tree, I suddenly woke up— 
animal that got bullheaded when he became my reata was sliding swiftly past me through 
excited. And he was mad through and through | the sand. I lunged forward toward the rope, 
now on account of the jerking he had had from | forgetting for the moment all the heavy wea- 
the charging steer, and also because I had | riness of my limbs. 
spurred him when he was running. | ‘*As I grabbed at the reata its sliding stopped ; 

**So now, instead of spinning round and | and glancing over my shoulder, I saw that 
jumping into a run, he fought the bit and | the steer was turning. My right hand was 
yawed off sulkily to one side. I was in a bad | useless, —it had been stepped on in the mélée, — 
fix, because when a horse gets to fighting his and I was so awkward with my left that the 
rider he can’t be made to think about anything | reata began to slide again, and almost got away 
else. I managed, however, to jump Bravo | from me before I could get a turn with it ona 
ahead in time to let the charging outlaw go | mesquite stub. 
by. Then, because my mount wouldn’t obey | ‘*For what seemed a long time I lay crouched 
the rein at all, he got tangled in the slack there, holding hard on my turns round the 
of the reata, and down we went to the ground. | mesquite stub. The brush-hider, like the black 

‘*The next thing I knew Bravo was half on | lion of a steer that he was, fought the rope 
his knees again and struggling to rise; but he | crazily; at every lunge I expected him to snap 
couldn’t make it, because the reata was tangled | the reata. I kept slipping him a little slack, 
round his legs. I was pinned down by one | so that the rawhide shouldn’t burn out where 
foot, and so I hung to the saddle horn, in the | it rubbed against the tree. 
hope of coming up with the horse. ‘*After a while the brush-hider began to 

‘*T caught just a glimpse of the big, black | pant heavily. When he began to loll his 
brush-hider as he charged us, and I remember tongue, I became a little hopeful; it was hot 
that the round white spot above his muzzle | and the steer was hog fat. I knew he would 
looked as big as the headlight of a locomotive. | soon get overheated. 

Then Bravo squealed; and I realized suddenly | ‘‘Presently the brush-hider got one front 
that I was underneath the steer and the horse, | foot over the rope. I held hard on the turns, 
and that I was being rolled on and trampled. | hoping that he would tangle himself, fall, and 

‘*T have no idea how long the mélée lasted. | stay down. And then things suddenly began 
Probably it was only a few seconds. All I} to turn dark. I lay there unable to fight the 
remember clearly is that I presently found | blur out of my eyes, but managed somehow to 
myself making blindly for the cluster of mes- | hang to the rope. 
quites where the Cocopah family had taken; ‘‘The faint spell passed and left me weak and 
refuge. There was a terrible roaring in my| shaken. I knew that my only hope would be 
ears; my legs were so leaden that I could | to make my end of the rope fast; but it was 
hardly drag them. I scarcely knew what I} some time before I could pull myself together 
was doing, and kept bumping against limbs | enough to begin trying to draw a knot down 
as I crawled into the little thicket. When at/| over the turns that I had made on the stub. 
last I lay behind a mesquite tree, I became; ‘‘The steer kept bawling and threshing, but 
aware that my mouth was full of dirt, that I| I paid no attention to him, but stuck to my 
was wiping sand and blood out of my eyes, | work. My head kept drooping and my fingers 
that the two Cocopah babies were shrieking in | seemed like solid lead. Tying that knot was 
the branches just above me, and that their | like a nightmare, but I finally managed to get 
mother was trying to comfort them, although |a half hitch over the mesquite stub. Then I 
she herself was crying. | began on another. I was tightening the 

‘*Looking out of the thicket, I saw Bravo | second half hitch when, suddenly, pitch-black 
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“I CAN'T HOLD HIMI” I YELLED TO THE WOMAN 
IN SPANISH. 








my loop forward in the desperate hope of tying | running across the open desert with a straight | darkness came. 
on to the charging steer in some shape or other. | streak of dust behind him. The brush-hider 


‘*When I opened my eyes I was being car- 


‘*T felt mightily relieved when I saw the} was about fifty feet away from me, and was|ried to the ‘chuck’ wagon by a couple of 
noose tighten round the brush-hider’s horns, | having a terrible time with my saddle. At|Cocopah bucks. I learned afterward that they 








but of course I knew that there was lots of | first I thought he was fighting it. Then I saw 
trouble coming. The next moment my long | that one of his horns was driven deep into the 
rawhide rope was twanging like an over-taut | rigging underneath the heavy leathern skirts. 


over, my mount was giving way in stiff-legged, | steer tried to move forward, the broken cinch 
bone-racking hops. The steer, in spite of the and trailing /atigos and stirrups tripped him. 
| yanks of my horse from behind, dove madly | I understood now why Bravo had been able 





| had been following on the trail two miles 


behind the woman, and had found me lying in 


|@ faint at the tied end of the rope. The steer 


fiddlestring; and, to keep from being pulled It seemed to be wedged tight, and when the | 
| much exhausted to struggle. 


had cast himself and lay on his side, too 
Although badly 
frightened by all they had undergone, the Coco- 
pah mother and her babies were unharmed. ’’ 
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NORTHERN ITALY AND THE TRENTINO. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE is one cloud that has no silver 
lining—that on a man’s good name. 

Be generous, yet not too free; 

Don’t give the Fox the Henhouse Key. 


EALTH has wings; but industry and 
economy are shears that will keep them 
clipped. 
HEN you have to take back things that 
you have said, you are likely to find the 
goods somewhat damaged. 
WENTY-SIX years ago the American 
Temperance Life Insurance Association of 
New York was organized to provide life insur- 
ance for total abstainers. It failed the other 
day, not because the total abstainers died too 
fast or too early, but for the very interesting 
reason that after basing the cost of its policies 
on the average life of total abstainers, the 
company later changed its rules and admitted 
moderate drinkers. The deaths among the 
‘moderates’? were fifty per cent. more than 
they were among the total abstainers. 


ARLY in 1914 a mill manager at Roanoke 

Rapids, a North Carolina manufacturing 
town, gave the energetic local health officer 
$1,000 to use in fighting malaria. Other men 
gave according to their means. The health 
officer cut underbrush, drained marshes, and 
treated springs and ditches with oil. Did it 
pay? In the late summer of 1914 the mill, 
with no change in management, machinery, or 
employees, was producing many more yards 
of cloth than it had been. There was no 
malaria to keep workers from the mill, or to 
reduce the efficiency of those who came. 


LTHOUGH we have preserved the Con- 





stitution and the Constellation, we cannot | 
keep all the historic vessels of our navy. | 
Nevertheless, we may well feel a pang of, 
regret that the old sloop-of-war Portsmouth | 
should come to an ignoble end at the hands | 
of junk dealers. In 1846, the Portsmouth | 
appeared in San Francisco Bay in time to act | 
a notable part in winning California for the | 
United States. Ten years later she helped to | 
destroy the Chinese fortifications at Canton, | 
and thus to open China to the world; and : 
finally, in the Civil War, she formed a part of ' 
Farragut’s fleet. In her later years she has | 
been a training ship. 

LONG time ago some one said that an 

Englishman eats a peach as if he were 
performing a religious ceremony. No won- 
der! In the London.market a sale of a dozen 
peaches ranks as a wholesale transaction. And 
the price! The London Telegraph recently 
printed an article on ‘‘Cheap Fruit,’’ in which 
the statement occurs that ‘‘small samples’’ 
were worth two to three shillings a dozen, but 
that the best fruit could be bought at twelve 
shillings a dozen. Think of paying a quarter 
for a single peach! But there were some! 
shops that cut the price, and that would sell 
you a peach for threepence—six cents. 

HE public schools of New Zealand, like 

those of our own country, are entirely 
secular, but for several years people have 
wanted the school-teachers to use the Bible 
as a textbook for nonsectarian lessons, and 
the ministers of the gospel to supplement the 
lessons with doctrinal teaching for such pupils 
as attend their churches. The proposed plan | 
is much like the one, recently described in 
The Companion, that is on trial in some 
communities in this country. The question 
was a leading issue in the recent New Zealand 
parliamentary elections, but in respect to it 
the elections were inconclusive, and so nothing 
is likely to be done about the matter at present. 





ITH every honor that civil dignity and 

military pomp could furnish, the French 
people have recently moved the ashes of Rouget 
de Lisle from Choisy-le-Roi, where he was 
buried in 1836, to a final Valhalla in the Hotel 
des Invalides. Rouget de Lisle was the author 
of the ‘‘Marseillaise.’? In 1886, Germany took 
the body of Max Schneckenburger from its 
grave in Switzerland, and laid it to rest in the 
soil of the Fatherland to which his song, ‘‘The | 
Watch on the Rhine,’’ has been worth a mil- | 
lion soldiers. In 1866, the remains of Francis 





the shadow of the everlasting hills.’’ He who 
writes a great song for a nation performs 
an enduring service, and his name is not 


forgotten. — 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. 
A many diligent readers of the war 





news are astonished that the Italian 
invasion of Austria has accomplished so 
| little in the two or three months since war 
| was declared; but no one who has ever visited 
| the country in which the Italian armies are 
| operating shares that surprise. Atevery point, 
‘except along the actual seashore, the fighting 
goes on in a mountainous country admirably 
| adapted for defense and admirably fortified by 
Austria against precisely such an attack as 
the present. A great part of the frontier along 
the Carnic Alps and the Dolomites is literally 
impassable, and the passes that the Italians 
are forcing, or trying to force, are often five 
or six thousand feet above the sea in narrow 
and rugged defiles, where a thousand men 
behind fortifications can withstand ten times 
their number. 

But why, some reader may ask, do not the 
Italians push boldly along the coast road to 
Trieste, since that is one of their chief ob- 
jectives? Why do they waste their time and 
strength among the lonely and difficult passes 
of the Alps? The answer is that they dare 
not extend their lines farther into Austrian 
territory until they have secured their com- 
munications against the peril of a flank attack. 

If you will look at the map, you will see af 
once that the region called the Trentino projects 
like a wedge from Tirol down into Italy. 
Down that valley, unless it is safely held by 
Italian troops, a German or Austrian army 
could pour, to take the Italian army of in- 
vasion in the rear, and to cut it off completely 
from its sources of supplies and ammunition. 
That could only mean military disaster for 
Italy. The same danger threatens, although 
less urgently, from the valley of the Fella, 
where the road descends from the Carnic 
plateau through Pontebba. 

Now, in these days of immense armies and 
enormously heavy ammunition, railways are 
essential to the transport and maintenance 
of a military force. So, up to this time the 
efforts of the Italians have been directed 
toward gaining control of the railway lines and 
the important junction points hidden among 
the lofty valleys of the Alps. By accomplish- 
ing that, Count Cadorna hopes to make it im- 
possible for Austria to attack his main army 
on the flank. He has sent two separate forces 
toward Tarvis, one up the Isonzo River and 
across the Predil pass, the other up the valley 
of the Fella to the fortress of Malborgeth, 
which is still untaken. If Tarvis can be taken 
and held, the line of railway from Vienna to 
the Italian frontier at Pontebba will be se- 
cured, and at the same time Austria will be 
prevented from sending reinforcements from 
Innsbruck to the Istrian front through the 
Puster Thal Railway, which joins the main 
line at Villach, just beyond Tarvis. From 
Cortina, other movements are making—one 
northward to cut the Puster Thal Railway, 
and another westward to get into the rear of 
the Austrian forces that hold the Trentino. 
Theoretically Italy ought to take the junction 
at Franzensfeste, which would effectually cut 
off the Trentino from the rest of Austria; but 
that is so difficult a feat that it seems virtually 
impossible. 

Toward Trieste the Italian troops have cut 
the line from Vienna, by way of Gérz, at 
Plava. They have still to reduce Gérz itself, 
or at least to cut the railway between Gérz 
and Trieste. Beyond Trieste there is an im- 
portant junction at St. Peter; with that in 
their hands, the Italians could prevent any 


| communication whatever between Istria and 


the rest of Austria. 

Since these various achievements, all of 
which are difficult and costly in the face of a 
competent defense, are only the necessary pre- 
liminaries to an actual campaign of invasion, 
anyone can see that Italy faces a military 
problem that is not to be solved offhand. 


* © 


FRANCE. 
N these terrible times no nation has more 
justly earned the admiration of the world by 
its unity, its steadiness, and its self-restraint 


‘than France. Have we, in past years, mis- 
| judged the French in believing them light- 


minded and erratic? Or has the national 
character changed, as the character of a man 





1870 will believe that their character has 
undergone a radical change. Then they were 
querulous, discordant, and suspicious. When 
they were defeated by their own weakness 
they shrieked, ‘‘We have been betrayed!’’ 
They blamed others for errors, misfortunes, 
and disasters that they themselves were to 
blame for. 

But now! They go on with the task before 
them with a courage that would have done 
honor to the Roman legions. Has anyone 
heard a complaint from France since the war 
began? The United States has had contro- 
versies in plenty with Great Britain and 
Germany; but France has gone so serenely 
and silently on its way that we have not had 
to ask it to explain any offense against neutral 
rights, nor have we received from it any pro- 
test on account of things that we may have 
done or left undone. 

Many of us must revise and correct our 
stock opinions. We must reeognize the French 
people for what they are: a brave, self-poised, 
sturdy race, unitedly loyal and earnest, as 
worthy as any people on the globe of the 
respect and honor of friend and foe. 


e © 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIENDS. 


OMETIMES the young housekeeper 
thinks she has no friends. Just a few 
years ago how near Margaret and Eleanor 

seemed to her! She had no secrets from them. 
She had no secrets, anyway, although it took 
long hours to tell those she did not have. She 
took it for granted then that the relations 
would go on the same forever ; that there would 
be never an hour when Margaret and Eleanor 
would not be welcome, or when they would 
not hear and tell everything with the same 
delicious, unregarding frankness, 

Well, being engaged did mar it a little. 
There was a dim veil dropped between her and 
those girl companions; but she hardly noticed 
it. She did not care one whit less for them, 
only more for some one else, and that colossal 
caring did not leave much time for other loves, 
or even for regretting them. 

Now some one else is away all day, about 
affairs odious but necessary,—affairs, indeed, 
that he rather appears to enjoy,—and she has 
moments when the society of Margaret and 
Eleanor is eminently desirable. They are just 
as cordial as ever, just as interested, have not 


forgotten all the old good times, would be very | 


glad to renew them; but somehow the veil is 
there, and does not lift—a dim, intangible veil, 
but persistent and baffling. 

And what annoys her most is the lack of 
the freedom that is the essence of friendship. 
She cannot see her friends when she wishes to, 
often does not want them even when she does 
want them. She sets a day for a visit, and 
arranges everything. They cannot come. 
They set a day, and it is extremely incon- 
venient. Perhaps some one else is to have 
visitors that evening, and she wants to give 





or away, or some bit of housecleaning is | 


planned and should be done. She lets her 
friends come just the same, but her heart is 
not in it. 

And if they come unexpectedly, the first 
thing she thinks of is, not how glad she is to 
see them, but whether the house is as clean as 
it ought to be, and whether there is anything 
in the kitchen she can give them to eat. For 
she knows that the more they love her, the 
more they will criticize her housekeeping. 

So it does seem as if she had no friends any 
more. Of course she has sweeter things. But 
let her cling to the old friends still, for with 
the passing years she will miss them and need 
them, and she can never make other friends 
who will mean so much to her. 


* & 


THE “EASTLAND” TRAGEDY. 


LTHOUGH 1915 is not much more than 
half over, it has already earned for itself 
the unenviable right to go down in 

history as the year of horror. The European 
war, the earthquakes in Italy, the sinking of 
the Lusitania, the floods in China, and now 
the tragedy of the Eastland—not comparable 
in magnitude with the other disasters, yet per- 
haps more shocking to many Americans because 
brought more vividly home to them in the 
fullness of harrowing details—make a suc- 
cession of events for which it is hardly possible 
in any year of history to find a parallel. 

What is most striking about the Eastland 
tragedy is its unutterable piteousness. Twenty- 


Scott Key, the author of our own ‘‘Star- | sometimes changes in the presence of an awful | five hundred men, women, and children had 


Spangled Banner,’’ were moved from Balti- 
more to Olivet Cemetery, in Frederick, where 
they rest as he wished them to rest, ‘‘ ’neath 





crisis? 


| been joyously looking forward to an outing. 


Those who remember the conduct of the | They had risen early on the holiday morning, 
French people during and after the war of | with happiness in their hearts. The excursion 





and the picnic were to be a treat that the 
children must not miss, and fathers leading 
their little ones by the hand and mothers car- 
rying babies in their arms went merrily up 
the gangway that they were never to descend. 

As in the case of every great disaster that 
was ever chronicled, the blackness of the trag- 
edy was illumined by courage and heroism. 
If it had not been, the list of dead would have 
been even greater. A little girl crawled over 
the slimy side of the ship, and at the risk of 
her life dragged four children to safety. An 
unemployed man who had gone to the river to 
commit suicide plunged in and rescued nine 
persons, and was then himself dragged out 
half dead. A policeman saved eight from 
drowning. ‘Two little boys perished, after 
helping women and children to safety. These 
are only a few of the recorded instances of 
devotion and heroism. 

Where the blame for the catastrophe is to be 
placed has not at the time of writing been 
determined. It seems, however, to be well 
established that the Hastland was a boat with 
a notoriously bad reputation for seaworthiness, 
and that her owners had protested against those 
provisions in the new seamen’s act designed to 
give greater assurance of safety to passengers. 
It also appears that the national steamboat in- 
spection service had pronounced the Eastland 
seaworthy and fit to carry 2,500 people. 

Many of the worst accidents that have hap- 
pened have had as their victims pleasure- 
seeking excursionists. Either people who wish 
to feel entirely safe must stop flocking upon 
excursions, or the transportation companies 
must be made to furnish excursionists with a 
means of transport in no way inferior to that 
which is used in the regular service, and sub- 
ject to strict regulation. Boats and trains 
must not be produced for the occasion from 
the junk heap, manned with incompetent or 
overworked crews, and packed beyond their 
eapacity with passengers. 


*® © 


HOME RULE FOR CITIES. 


NEFFICIENCY and corruption in the 
I government of our large American cities 
were for decades evils so prevalent that 
we fell into the habit of looking upon them 
as inevitable and incurable. We resigned our- 
selves to the explanation given twenty-seven 
years ago by Lord Bryce in his ‘‘American 
Commonwealth’’: ‘In great cities the forces 
that attack and pervert democratic govern- 
ment are exceptionally numerous, the defensive 
forees that protect it exceptionally ill-placed 
for resistance. Satan has turned his heaviest 
batteries on the weakest part of the ramparts. ’’ 
The failure of ordinary democratic methods 
to meet adequately the needs of our young, 
rapidly growing cities, with their heterogeneous 
populations, has numerous causes. One of 
them, long recognized, is that the cities have 
been forced to exist in an unnatural condi- 


‘tion of dependence upon the state legislatures. 
her thoughts to them. Perhaps the cook is ill | 


Generally, cities have had no powers other 
than those conferred upon them by the state. 
When needs arose that were not provided for 
in the charter as originally granted, munici- 
palities had to apply for special legislation. 

Under that system the government of the 
city was in effect divided between the local 
and the state authorities. One result was that 
the dwellers in a city had no chance to acquire 
a real sense of civic responsibility. Another 
consequence was that the legislature constantly 
harassed the city officials by acts of interfer- 
ence; a third was that the ‘‘bosses’’ were 
quick to use the processes of special legislation 
for their own advantage. 

From the Galveston flood of 1900 dates a 
new era in the history of American municipal 
government. The ‘‘commission government’’ 
then improvised to restore the ruined city has 
in many places proved its value as a perma- 
nent form of administration. Other cities have 
tried with success the plan of having a ‘‘city 
manager.’’ ‘Those are signs that we are once 
more beginning to believe in the possibility of 
having well-governed cities in a democracy. 

Moreover, the cities show an _ increasing 
desire to be free from legislative interference. 
More than fifty cities in the state of New York, 
including New York City, have appealed to the 
state constitutional convention now in session 
for a ‘‘home rule amendment.’’ The provision 
is understood to comprehend these three major 
points: 

(1) A broad grant of powers to the city to 
do those things that are necessary for its wel- 
fare as a community. (2) Restraint of the 


legislature from passing laws to regulate the 
affairs of a city unless those laws at the same 
time are made to apply to the entire state. 
(3) Authority in a city to frame its own 
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charter, so that its form of government shall | THE EUROPEAN WA R| 


be adapted to its peculiar needs. - ; 
The government of our states and of our es Te I te Lape a.) ‘ 
rural communities is based upon the principle| The chief interest of the week lay in the 
of local popular control. The idea of home operations round Warsaw. The Russians had 
rule for cities is therefore in accordance with clearly made up their minds to evacuate the 


p city and resign nearly the whole of Poland 
sound democratic theory. May an awakened rst acceding nonin a The question was, 


* sense of responsibility for their upbuilding | whether they would be able to withdraw their 


make it successful in practice! armies safely to the new defensive line,— 


Kovno, Grodno, Brest-Litovsk, and the river 
Bug,—or whether the enveloping movement 
CURRENT EVENTS of Hindenburg and Mackensen would succeed 
‘in intercepting the retreat and crushing the 

ABINET CRISIS IN JAPAN.— The | grand duke’s forces.. Although the weak spot 
Japanese cabinet, headed by Count Okuma, | in the Russian line at first appeared to be in 
resigned on July 30th, in consequence of well- the north along the river Narew, and in the 
substantiated charges of corruption and bribery | Kovno province, where General von Biilow, 
made against one of its members, Viscount with his cavalry, was attempting to turn the 
Oura. The situation is complicated by the Russian right, the later 
fact that there is some dissatisfaction in Japan news was that the German 
with the manner in which the cabinet con- | advance had been checked 
ducted the recent diplomatic convention with in both these quarters, 
China. ‘The elder statesmen were called into | but that Mackensen in 
consultation by the Emperor, and they advised | the south had resumed 
that he retain Count Okuma as premier. his advance, taken Lublin 


& and Chelm, and cut off at 


RITISH AND GERMAN NOTES.—The ge apni ne 

three notes received from the British gov- army. When the record 
ernment on the protest of the United States closed i§ was not der 
against the order in council that established | 


what losses the Russians 
the embargo on neutral commerce suspected of | would sustain in the retreat from Warsaw, but 
ultimate destination to Germany were made j, appeared probable that the grand duke would 
public on August 4th, and on the next day a | pet py far the larger part of his armies safely 
German note concerning the sinking of the | back to the new line. Warsaw itself. as well as 
William P. Frye was published. The first | tyangorod and Novo Georgievsk, was said to be 
British note was briefly summarized in this | under bombardment by the Giant big guns 
column last week. The second replied to our | 9) august 24. The capture of Warsaw will 
representations concerning the goods bought | he g distinct strategic and political success 


by American merchants in Germany, and held | for German arms, since it gives Germany the 
up at Rotterdam, by the argument that an | command of all Poland; from a military point 
actual blockade of Germany exists, and that | o¢ yiew the great enveloping movement will 
international law permits a blockading power | not pe completely successful unless it -. 
to suppress all traffic of the sort described. | plishes its real aim, the destruction of the 
The third note, in reply to the American | Russian army as a fighting force. 

warning that this government in dealing with | A great part of the civilian population of 
cases of American ships detained by Great) Warsaw left with the army, and it is reported 
Britain would recognize only established prin- | that the Russians destroyed everything that 
ciples of international law, declared that the | onid be of military value to the enemy. 

order in council complied with the spirit of | The allied forces on the western front did 
international law, and that in cases where the | not undertake any concerted offensive during 
two governments disagreed, there was always | the weeks when the German strength was so 
the recourse of diplomatic negotiation or of largely devoted to the conquest of Warsaw. 
arbitration.— The German note maintained | Phe terrible losses that accompany any attempt 
that the commander of the Prinz Eitel Fried-| 5+ treneh taking have apparently convinced 
rich was justified in sinking the William P. | them that the wisest policy is one of attrition 


Frye, and that the matter of indemnity must | ang of siege warfare. The French maintained 
be settled in German prize courts. The Amer- | the small advantages they had gained in Al 


ican view is that the sinking of the Frye. ‘and there was hot fightin 
ete g between the Ger- 
after her cargo had been thrown overboard, | mans and the English at Hooge in Flanders, 


violated the treaty of 1828 between the United | ang between the French and the Germans in 


States and Prussia. “ the Argonne—without decisive results. The 


| Official French communiqués speak of a new 
HE SHORT BALLOT.—Some of the| German weapon, a ‘‘projector,’’ that delivers 


leaders of the New York Constitutional a stream of burning oil. 


Convention are trying to provide in the new | No news of importance came from Gallipoli, 
constitution for a shorter ballot, and the ap-| put British submarines got through the Dar- 
pointment of more officials by the governor of | danelles into the Sea of Marmora and destroyed 
the state. Former Senator Root declared that | some Turkish ships. One unconfirmed report 
the state government was unrepresentative and | had it that they had blown up the bridge of 
irresponsible under the present system, and he | Galata at Constantinople. 

urged that ‘invisible’? government should | 
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Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to anyone 
requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, Business Col- 
lege, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly in- 
dicate whether you have in mind one for 
boys or girls, and if you have any prefer- 
ence as to its location. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient a every de- 
partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 








| spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 


per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


| 
HOWE SCHOOL 


| 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. Every bg Benne 
Every Lesson aay Day. Boys Taught How to Study. rough 
Preparation for College. Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificates. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine build- 
ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 
tifullakes. All athletic sports. Separate School for Younger | 
ys. For illustrated catalogue address | 





REV. J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector. 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 





Shetland Ponies 


Children’s Pets | 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A UNIVERSAL FOOD 
FOLLOWING NATURE’S FOOTSTEPS. 


“T have a boy, two years old, weighing forty 
pounds and in perfect health who has been raised 
on Grape-Nuts and milk. 

“This is an ideal food and evidently furnishes 
the elements necessary for a baby as well as for 
adults. We have used Grape-Nuts in large quan- 
tities and greatly to our advantage.” 

One advantage about Grape-Nuts food is that it 
is partially pre-digested in the process of manu- 
facture. The starch contained in the wheat and 
barley is transformed into a form of sugar by the | 
same method as this process is carried out in the 
human body; that is, by the use of moisture and 
long exposure to moderate warmth, which grows 
the diastase in the grains, and with long baking 
makes the remarkable change from starch to 
sugar. 

Therefore, the most delicate stomach can handle 
Grape-Nuts and the food is quickly absorbed into | 
the blood and tissue, certain parts of it going 
directly to building and nourishing both body and | 
brain. ‘“There’s a Reason.” | 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and |, 
full of human interest. i 


— | 
#4 Ride a RANGER 


7» bicycle and know you have the best. Buy a 

machine you can prove before accepting. 

" DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
@ days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to youif, after | 
(am trial you do not wish to keep it. | 
LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- , 
ments and values never before equalled. | 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog | 
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give way to government that is accountable 
and responsive. ® 


AITI.—When Admiral Caperton landed 

American marines and sailors at Port au 
Prince on July 28th, the revolutionists offered 
resistance, and in the mélée two seamen and 
six natives were killed. 
The battleship Connecti- 
cut was ordered to the 
scene with reinforcements 
of marines, but Admiral 
Caperton had the situation 
easily in hand before its 
arrival. On August 2d, 
he sent a commission to 
Cape Haitien to require 
the revolutionary armies 
: to disband, and to per- 
ADMIRAL W.B.CAPERTON gyade their leaders, Bobo 
and Blot, to join in a conference to restore 
order in the Black Republic. 

& 


EXICO.—On August 2d, it was announced 

in Washington that the ambassadors of 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, and the three 
senior ministers from South and Central 
America—those from Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
Guatemala—had been invited to confer with 
Secretary Lansing, with a view to uniting on 
a plan to restore order in Mexico. The meet- 
ing was held on August 5th, and on that 
occasion Secretary Lansing laid before the 
diplomats the suggestions for action in Mexico 
that President Wilson had prepared. It is 
believed that the plan is to recognize a pro- 
visional government, and forbid the exporta- 
tion of arms to any faction that opposes it. — 
On July 3ist, the aspect of affairs in Mexico 
City changed again. General Gonzales, the Car- 
ranza leader, reoccupied the city without much 
opposition ; the ‘‘flying column’’ of General 
Fierro, which Villa dispatched southward, 
was unable to prevent the move. Food and 
supplies are very inadequate in Mexico City, 
but President Carranza promised to hurry 
provisions forward from Vera Cruz. 


HARRIS & EWING 


| The Italian advance on the Carso plateau 


| was continued, and Geneva heard that the 
| second line of Austrian trenches had been 


| taken. Rome reported the repulse of Austrian 
| attacks along the line of the Isonzo. We get 









give you. Autoand Motorcycle Supplies at factory 
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| brief and unsatisfactory reports from this | 
| front, but those we do get show a steady | FREE 
| although slow development of the Italian cam- 


paign. The Austrian army will have to be | Wheat-Belt of | 
reinforced if it is to save Trieste. | FARMS Western Canada 


A German submarine sunk the Leyland 
| liner Iberian on July 3ist. Several members| Soil and climate unexcelled. 


| Z - | are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
| Shell fire, including three American mule-| ful land of sunshine. 


showing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, | 
TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the | 
wonderful new offers and terms we will | 


we can do for you. A postal card brings Mother, 9 } 
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In the Famous | 
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a Schools and | 
of the crew were killed by the submarine’s churches convenient. Thousands of Americans | 


| teers. The government at Washington learned! ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 


that the Iberian tried to escape after being | free. Illustrated pampnicts sent post free on | 


application to W. D. TT, Superintendent 


called on to surrender, and does not believe | of [mmigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


that any diplomatic controversy will arise over | 





trawlers and merchant vessels were sunk by | 
submarines; in most cases the crews were | 
spared. The Norwegian steamer, Trondh- | 
jemsfjord, was torpedoed in the North Sea. || = 
On July 28th, Pope Benedict issued a letter \ 
to the warring nations, appealing to them to | 
| cease their strife, and contrive an honorable | 
| peace. He offered his own services as medi- 
| ator between the belligerents. | WIZARD 
At the meeting of the Russian Duma on | REPEATING 
August Ist, Foreign Minister Sazonoff declared | LIQUID PISTOL 
| that Russia would wage the war to an end, Cub an te ans Caenee ©), 
and that the evacuation of Warsaw would be | (or man) without permanent ine \_ 2’ 
; * a . | jury. Perfectly safe to carry — 
justified, as the evacuation of Moscow was in | without danger of leakage. ‘Fires and re- 
1812, by final victory. Premier Goremykin | ghy Liquid. "No cartridges tequired. Over az shots in one 
| announced that the Czar had determined to | leadiz deal 
| grant autonomy to his Polish subjects. 


7 ers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster. 
| 10c. With Pistol, 55¢c. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
There is much uneasiness among the allied caaclies Golden a. aka 

'e o paper. 
powers concerning the probable action of Rou- STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO, Toledo, Ohio. 
|mania, Bulgaria, and Greece. It has been ASH $end summer gathering insects, butterflies. 
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the incident. The usual number of British) CHARLEY CHAPLIN 22s752 
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Old Ways 


Won't Do Today 


Not in fabric-making 
nor in baking beans. We 
have learned to do things 
better, and save work. 


“Old-style Baked Beans” 
has a tempting sound. But it 
meant hard, crisp or mushy 
beans. It meant a zestless dish. 
It meant half baked beans, a 
fearful tax on digestion. 


When you serve them now 
you go back 20 years. And 
folks rebel if such Beans are 


served often. 


- 10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Compare this new-style 
dish—V an Camp’s—with any 
or all of the old kinds. Leave 
the choice to anyone not wed- 


ded to the past. 


Here are Beans whole and 
mellow—baked as they should 
be, and without crisping or 


breaking. 


Here are tang and zest. 
The Van Camp sauce is a 
matchless creation and it per- 
meates the Beans. 


Here’s the result of master 
chefs, of moder ovens, of 
scientific ways. These things 
are worth while, and we pay 
the price to get them. 


One trial will bring two re- 
sults: You will insist on Van 
Camp's always. You will serve 
Baked Beans many times as 
often. 


This modest-cost dish, more 
nutritious than meat, deserves 
to be served in the nght way. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them 
the. best you ever ate, your grocer 
will refund your money. 
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F CHILD fon MEXICO | 
By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing <5 


OUR big dark eyes confess the woe 
The fretful centuries have wrought 
In your fair land—the frequent throe, 
The fickle rule, the wars for naught. 
My tiny peon, you’re a link 
Between the old and new, I think. 


Your chubby chest swells grandly out 
Beneath a modern stuff where blue 
Contends with pink, and seeks to rout 
In lively fight its neighbor hue. 
A hat of straw one gust might rend 

Vaunts many a saucy ribbon end. 


And then, the baby polyglot 
Of your sweet chatter shows the reach 
Our harsher tongue has gained, though not 
Enough to mar your bubbling speech 
Nor pretty gestures—lest we miss 
Some sudden marvel, that or this! 


And if you seek, as I divine, 
The kindergarten’s cosy fold, 
With pygmy chair and marching line, 
And precious things to make and hold, 
Soon you shall shout our accents true 
And do as those wee Romans do. 


So much for you, small stranger guest! 
What of the mother at your side? 

I wist she sometimes yearns, oppress’d, 
To slip across the Rio’s tide. 

Her voice, once flexile as a flute, 

In our crisp talk, alas! is mute. 


Her oval face is russet-brown ; 
A kerchief binds her blue-black hair 
Safe from the breezes, prisoned down ; 
Her dress—ah! nothing modern there! 
Tradition shaped that shawl’s quaint flow 
And taught her lace threads how to go. 


My chubby alien, you must be 

The madre’s teacher—guide her eyes 
To where above some staff you see 

The flag’s bright furrows fall and rise. 
Point her the one straight path to wend 


To make this wide, wide land her friend! 

& & 

THE FRIENDS OF THE SAINTS. 

ANY books have been written about 

the saints. Sometime, out of love and 

gratitude to them, a little book ought 

to be written about the friends of the 

saints. It might be called “The Book 

of Friendship and Loyalty,” and in it 

would be a wonderful golden record of self-sacri- 

fice and devotion. It would be filled with accounts 

of men and women, often very simple, very ob- 

scure, very unlearned, who, nevertheless, had the 

courage in the face of the ridicule of the world to 
forsake all and follow their saint. 

Often history has been so busy with the glory of 

the saint that even the names of the friends have 

been forgotten. We know much of many of the 





pleasant, wholesome, merry-hearted young thing. 
| But when life offered her a hard choice, she chose 


bravely. She wanted to be free, like other girls; 
she didn’t want to take up a burden that wasn’t 
justly hers; if she could have shirked it and still 
have been happy, she would—but she couldn’t! 
She’s done a fine thing and made a big sacrifice, 
but she’s done it reluctantly and regretfully. 
That’s why I find her inspiring where Adela isn’t 
—don’t you see?” 

“But, Evelyn, what has Minty Varick done? I 
thought she left town five years ago.” 

“She did; she’s just come back. Myrtle, that 
silly sister of hers, ran away and married a good- 
for-nothing fellow. He deserted her after the 
baby came. Minty helped with money, although 
she doesn’t earn very much. But then word came 
that the father was dead, and Myrtle married 
again. Her new husband wouldn’t have little 
Myrtie in the house, and so Myrtle consented to 
put her in an institution. Minty begged and 
pleaded and denounced, but it was no use. Myrtle 
saw her chance—the man was earning good wages 
—and she abandoned her baby for him. So Minty 
took the baby. She knew all it meant: the cost 
and the worry, and most likely losing her own 
chance of marriage and a home; but she did it, 
Livy, she did it! 

“TI asked her if it was because she loved little 
Myrtie so much, and she told me frankly that it 
wasn’t; she was fond of her, but not as if she 
were her own. She wanted her sister to carry 
her rightful burden and do her duty by the child, 
but when she wouldn’t, and there was only the 
institution—‘I couldn’t not do it,’ she said.” 

“That was fine,” acknowledged Olivia. 

“And not too fine,” said Evelyn. ‘Minty isn’t 
‘splendid’; she has her little human regrets, even 
now—but she ‘couldn’t not do it’!”” 

“Do you know, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Olivia 
thoughtfully, “if that was often the way the 
splendid people do the splendid things, too.” 


e & 


SPYING IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 


INCE the war broke out, we in America have 
just begun to understand how important and 
how continually busy are the secret services 

of the various European nations. The “spy” is 
employed by all the military offices of Europe, 
and although the German system is believed to be 
the most highly organized and efficient of them all, 
there has been many a clever bit of secret work 
done by the agents of England, France, and Russia. 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the well-known founder 
of the Boy Scouts, has some of the most exciting 
exploits in question to his credit, and he describes 
several of them in his book, ‘My Adventures as a 
Spy.” This is the story of his mission to get infor- 
mation about a new power house and a drydock 
in an unnamed foreign country: 

It was early morning, and several carts were 
waiting to come in. Noticing that the policeman 
at the gate was talking to the driver of the first 
wagon, I jumped alongside the second wagon, on 
the side opposite the policeman, and so passed 
inside the wall, and continued to walk with the 
vehicle as it wound its way round the new build- 
ing. I then noticed another policeman ahead of 


friends of Saint Francis, but we know almost | me, and employed the same tactics to avoid him. 


nothing of his very first follower. 


All we are told | Unfortunately, as I rounded the corner of the 


is that he was a “pious and simple man from | building, the first policeman spied me, but I 


Assisi.” What must not that “simple man” have 
meant to Saint Francis! Mocked at and called 
madman by his old associates; reviled and cast 
off by his family; here at last was one out of all 
the jeering rabble to follow him, to believe in him, 
to listen joyfully to what he had to teach! 

Again, when Saint Clara was making up her 
mind to embrace Lady Poverty, to give up the 
world and all its luxuries ‘‘for love of the most 
holy and loved Jesus Christ, wrapped in poor rags 
in a manger,” it is good to know that she had at 
least one female relative who was in sympathy 
with her, and willing to accompany her when she 
first went to Saint Francis and “laid open her 
heart to him.” It requires more than a saint to 
make a saint. It requires God certainly, and may 
it not also require the saint’s friends, to bring his 
holiness to its full fruition? 

Very few of us, alas! are saints. But we may 
all at least be the friends of saints. We may be 
believers instead of mockers, going through the 
world with our hearts and minds open to respond 
to the things of the spirit. We may say to our 
particular saint, “‘Brother, I cannot see what you 
see. I am caught very fast in the slough of ma- 
terial things, and as yet I have had no vision. 
Nevertheless, I have faith to believe that there is 
much more in the universe than is dreamed of in 
my philosophy, and I believe that it is something 
of this that you are struggling to tell me.” 

The disciples of our Lord were human beings, 
and they failed Him pitifully often. Let us not 
always dwell upon their failures. Let us think 
rather of Simon Peter’s simple and sublime re- 
sponse, when many of the disciples had deserted: 

“Then said Jesus unto the twelve, ‘Will ye also 
go away?’ 

“Then Simon Peter answered him, ‘ Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ ” 

* © 


MINTY’S CHOICE. 


GIRL like Adela Vance,” Olivia con- 
cluded impressively, ‘tought to be an 
inspiration to everyone who knows 
her. There never breathed a creature 
more high-minded and devoted, more 
unselfish and unworldly, more self- 

sacrificing and— Evelyn! You’re not listening!” 

Evelyn looked away from the window with a 
little start. Her eyes had been following a young 
woman in home-made clothes, pretty in a chubby, 
undistinguished way, to whose finger a small child 
held closely. 


A 


“Indeed I was listening, Livy, dear,” she pro- | 


tested. ‘Adela Vance is everything you say, ex- 
cept an inspiration. Oh, I dare say she’s that, 
too, to some people; but they must be nearer to 
her kind than I am. She’s too superior to be 
imitable. I’m such an ordinary, frivolous, fun- 
loving, happy-go-lucky, unaspiring little wretch!” 

“But, Evelyn, you believe in high ideals, and 
when you see anyone living up to them so splen- 
didly —” 

‘“‘That’s just it. If I ever do succeed in living 
up to my ideals, it won’t be ‘splendidly’! It’ll be 
shakily and shabbily and just by the skin of my 
teeth! The people who help and inspire me are 
the commonplace kind who somehow manage to 
do something fine, not because they’re noble or 
splendid, but because they can’t quite drop to be 
mean or base. I’m thinking of Minty Varick; she 
just went by with little Myrtie. 

“Minty isn’t anything uncommon; she’s just a 





walked on as unconcernedly as I could until I had 
put the corner of the new building between him 
and me. Then I fairly hooked it along the back 
of the building and rounded the far corner of it. 

As I did so, I noticed that the policeman was 
coming full-speed, and that he had called the other 
policeman to his aid. I darted round the next cor- 
ner, out of sight of both, and was halfway up a 
ladder at that side of the building when round the 
corner came one of the policemen. I at once 
“froze,” keeping absolutely immovable. He drew 
nearer to the ladder, passing almost under me, and 
looked in at the doorways of the unfinished build- 
ing. Then he doubtfully turned and looked back 
at a shed behind him, and finally ran on round 
the next corner of the power house. 

The moment he disappeared, I finished the rest 
of my run up the ladder, and reached the platform 
of the scaffolding. My first act was to look for a 
line of escape in case of pursuit, and presently I 
found a short ladder leading to the stage below, 
although it did not go to the ground. Then I pro- 
ceeded to take notes. From my position I had an 
excellent view of the dockyard and the excavations 
for the new dock, the dimensions of which I could 
easily estimate. I whipped out my prismatic com- 
pass, and quickly took the bearings of two con- 
spicuous points on the neighboring hills, and fixed 
the position so that it could be marked on a large- 
scale map for purposes of shelling the place. 

Meanwhile my pursuers, satisfied that I was not 
in the interior of the power house, proceeded to 
examine a shed close by. One man went into it, 
while the other, by accident or design, stood at 
the foot of the ladder by which I had come; so I 
climbed down the shorter ladder to the lower 
story, and from there I quickly swarmed down a 
scaffolding pole and landed safely on the ground. 
Here I was out of sight of the man guarding the 
ladder, and taking care to keep the corner of the 
building between us, I made my way out of the gate 
without being seen. 
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REVISING GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
N obscure but interesting government institu- 
tion is the United States Geographic Board 

at Washington. Not many people know of 

its work, which consists in determining for the 


| government departments the correct names that 


are used in postal guides, in official reports, and 
on maps. 

A great many things interfere with uniformity 
in geographical nomenclature. The Post Office 
Department sometimes calls a post office by a 
name that does not correspond to the name of the 
town where that post office is. 

Then there is the corruption of a name that 
comes with time. London’s “Rotten Row,” which 
was originally “Route du Roi,” is perhaps as re- 
markable an example as can be found anywhere. 
Thus Coanjock Bay in North Carolina becomes by 
local usage ‘‘Coinjack’”’; Minster in Ohio becomes 
“Minister’; and Rolland in Michigan becomes 
“Rowland.” Sometimes these corruptions are 
so generally accepted that they take the place of 
the original. Thus “Valcken Eylandt” (Falcon 
Island), named by the Dutch in 1614, is corrupted 
into Fawkner’s Island, then Falkner’s Island, 
and finally Falkland’s Island. The accepted name 
at present is Falkner Island, and this name has 
the sanction of the Geographic Board. 

Where there has been an absolute change from 
one name to another, the board consults local 
feeling; and if the verdict is nearly unanimous, it 





follows local usage. Usually such changes are in 
the direction of greater refinement. Thus “Hog 
Island” in Maine has become Appledore Island, 
and “Hog Island” in Long Island Sound is now 
known as Center Island. Sometimes the desire to 
change a name is inspired by other motives. The 
people of Tacoma, for example, were very anxious 
to have the name of Mount Rainier changed to 
“Mount Tacoma’; and they began to call the 
mountain by that name. But the official sanction 
of the board has been given to the old name, 
Rainier. So the people of Virginia, wishing to 
honor the memory of the first state geologist, 
attempted to change the name of Elliott Knob to 
Rogers Knob. But since the first name was well 
established, the board gave it sanction, and Elliott 
Knob is now official. 

In some cases confusion arises because ex- 
plorers have “discovered” the same spot and given 
it different names. Cape Disappointment, on the 
coast of Washington, got its name from Meares 
in 1788. Four years later Gray named it Cape 
Hancock, and for some time it was known indif- 
ferently as Cape Hancock or Cape Disappoint- 
ment. The original name has now been restored. 

The board exists only by virtue of executive 
order, and has never been recognized by Con- 
gress. Its members are officials from a few of the 
departments and bureaus at Washington, who 
serve without compensation. 


® © 
A MEASURE OF SAFETY. 





“Oh, Oscar, you’re so heavy! I’m afraid you'll 
break the chair! Do, please, stand on one leg!” 
Mukarovsky in Meggendorfer Blitter. 
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THE UNREASONABLE SEX. 


se XPLAININ’ a thing out reasonable,’ re- 

marked Ethan Nudd sadly, “and good 

common sense and logic, no matter how 
plain it is, don’t cut any figger with wimmin folks, 
I reckon—their minds are made diff’rent from 
men folks, seemin’ly, and henderin’ time by talkin’ 
with ’em is—wal, that’s jest what it is—it’s hen- 
derin’ time.” He heaved a profound sigh, and 
clambered cumbrously down from the seat of his 
democrat wagon, grasping a slip of paper in his 
toil-worn hand. 

“Gimme all them wimmen fixings you’ve got in 
the store,” he demanded gloomily, ‘‘and what you 
ain’t got I wish you’d send for, ag’in’ the time I 
come again. I s’pose I’ve got to do all the tradin’ 
f’r myself and my wife both, fr’m now on.’’ He sub- 
sided on the broad settle by the door and wiped 
his brow with his handkerchief. 

“You got something on your mind, Ethan?” 
asked the village merchant, with ready sympathy. 

“Wal, there’s somethin’ on my wife’s mind—and 
somethin’ on that old hoss’s mind, if he’s got a 
mind—that’s givin’ me more ’r less trouble,’ re- 
turned Mr. Nudd dejectedly. 

“Tt all started with that windmill Jake Piper 
sot up to pump water with, in.the corner where 
the three roads come together. My wife’s always 
drove the old hoss ever sence we’ve owned him, 
and she’s be’n past that corner with him prob’bly 
a thousand times. Mebbe that’s partly the trouble. 
The hoss had got used to the looks of the corner 
as it always was, and when Jake planted that 
thing there, the hoss resented it. 

“Anyway, my wife started over here one after- 
noon, and when they turned the corner and come 
out facin’ that thing, and the old hoss got a square 
look at it, it seemed to ondermine his reason, and 
he did what he could to run away—for the fust 
time in his life. He didn’t do any damage, ’cept 
to my wife’s nerves, for he couldn’t run over six 
mile an hour, to save his life. But he ran as long 
as he c’d wave a leg, and carted her ’most down 
to Dilmouth Lower Corner ’fore she was able to 
heave him to. She was scart ’bout to death, and 
screechin’ all the time, they tell me. 

“That night,” Mr. Nudd went on grimly, “I had 
*bout as onpleasant an evenin’ as I ever remember 
puttin’ in. My wife sot there with her hand over 
her heart, and blamed me f’r the whole matter, 
even after I p’inted out to her that I hadn’t any 
way to hender Jake Piper puttin’ up a windmill 
on his own land, ’f he was so minded. But the 
more I argued with her, the sotter she got—the 
hoss had run away with her, and if I wa’n’t to 
blame, who was? 

“So, fin’ly, seein’ I wa’n’t gettin’ ahead with 
her, I turned my ’tention to the old hoss, with the 
idea of gettin’ him wonted to the windmill, so my 
wife could drive him ag’in. It was more of a job 
than you’d think, but after a spell I got him so 
he’d stan’ still when we got to it, and only snort a 
little and push his ears forrard. 

“So, yesterday, takin’ my word for it that the 
hoss was all right ag’in, my wife started over here 
to do some tradin’. Near’s I ¢’n find out every- 
thing was all right till they got to the three roads 
ag’in, and then the trouble begun. 

“Seems that Piper’s windmill ain’t be’n givin’ 
him all the water he needed, so a day or two ago 
he hitched on a gasoline engine to sort of help the 
windmill out. I didn’t know anything ’bout it 
bein’ there, nor my wife didn’t; but there it was, 
pumpin’ and coughin’, and when the hoss caught 
sight of it, he—well, he acted scand’ lous, ’cordin’ 
to my wife. He took over that stun wall on the 
opp’site side of the road, wagon and all, and run 
into an apple tree and throwed her out, and Piper 
and his men ketched him down in the lower corner 
of the field, tryin’ to get over a rail fence five foot 


high, with that heavy wagon hitched tohim. He 
must have been d’mented, seems ’s if. 

“And now,” concluded Mr. Nudd gloomily, 
“she’s served notice on me that she’ll never ride 
after that hoss ag’in, and wuss than that, she 
blames me f’r the whole affair. I’ve ’bout made 
up my mind to give up tryin’ to reason with her.” 
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A “MAD” FOX. 
T is a theory of criminologists that certain 
I human beings are born without the brain power 
or self-control of the normal man, and that such 
persons, under favoring circumstances, become 
habitual criminals. It is possible that similar 
cases occur among animals; at least there are 
times when we can account for the extraor- 
dinary behavior of animals only on the theory that 
they are either demented or inherently vicious. 

Thirty years ago, when I was a boy, writes a 
friend of The Companion, the neighborhood was 
stirred by the doings of a “mad” fox. He ranged 
in the Briesacher woods, and never was heard of 
anywhere else. I never saw the mad fox myself, 
but often heard his high, querulous bark in the 
middle of the night. 

A much-used path led through the Briesacher 
woods and on to the village. The mad fox took 
to following people as they traversed this path, 
trotting along behind them, stopping when they 
stopped, from the time they entered the forest 
until they emerged on the farther side. As time 
passed, the animal grew bolder, and pattered 
along within a few yards of a pedestrian’s heels 
on dark nights, or perhaps took up a position in 
the path, which he would hold until the traveler 
approached very closely, when he would spring a 
few paces to one side, snarling. 

Some people said the fox had rabies, but the 
more sensible ones pointed out that a rabid animal 
never lived more than a week or so, while this 
scamp had been keeping up his pranks for several 





months. Louis Briesacher, whose father owned 
| the woods, had more occasion than anyone else 
| to pass through them, and, according to Louis, the 
‘mad fox took an especial dislike to him. It fol- 
| lowed him so closely, and with such evidence of 
' vicious intent, that Louis carried a club every 
| time he went to town. At last he bought a re- 
' volver, with the determination of making an end 
| of his annoying escort. 
| Louis told the story of the encounter afterward. 
| He was returning home from town about eleven 
| o'clock. No sooner was he in the woods than the 
| fox came after him. Louis paid little attention 
until it got so close that it actually snapped at his 
heels. He then turned and fired a shot at it, but 
the night was dark, and he missed. The fox re- 
treated, but in five minutes was back again, snap- 
| ping and snarling more viciously than ever. Aim- 
| ing as best he could at a mark that was never still, 
| and could be heard rather than seen, Louis dis- 
charged the remaining five shots from his revolver. 
All the shots missed; the fox simply jumped from 
side to side with the flash of the revolver. 

When the last spurt of flame died away, the 
determined little beast sprang straight at Louis, 
and fastened its teeth in his trousers’ leg. The 
young man kicked fiercely; but, kicked loose from 
one hold, the enraged animal came right back, and 
bit his legs severely. Finally it caught his left 
arm, and held on like a bulldog. Louis brought 
the handle of his revolver down with full force on 
the fox’s head, and it fell stunned. Louis declared 
that he finished his antagonist then and there, and 
left it lying dead in the path. 

The next day Louis showed us his bites and 
scratches in proof of his story. His trousers were 
badly torn, and some of the teeth wounds in the 
flesh were as deep and ragged as if a wolf had 
made them. However, when we went to the scene 
of the battle, the mad fox was gone. He had re- 
covered and made off, but was never heard or 
seen again. 
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CRUEL INDIFFERENCE. 


RS. Enderly, wife of Judge Enderly, of a 
M small Missouri town, complained one day 

that she had accidentally swallowed a 
button, which she was holding in her mouth pre- 
paratory to attaching to some garment. 

As the lady was rather given to making great 
ado over trivial mishaps, and as the judge was 
much preoccupied, he did not pay much heed. 
Soon after, however, finding her in tears, he made 
kindly inquiry as to their cause. 

“It’s your heartless in-indifference to anything 
that h-happens to me,” sobbed the aggrieved little 
woman. “I didn’t suppose you’d w-worry much 
because I swallowed a button, but I d-did think 
you might have taken enough interest in it to 
inquire w-what kind ofa b-button it was!” 
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A PERSONAL APPLICATION. 


WELL-KNOWN business man in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, once had a customer who 
contracted a debt that ran along unpaid for 

a year or more, and even several letters failed to 
bring about a settlement. 

One day, while glancing over the religious no- 
tices in a local paper, the business man saw some- 
thing that gave him a new idea. He went to his 
desk and wrote the following note to the debtor: 

“My dear Sir. I see in the local press that you 
are to deliver an address on Friday evening before 
the Y. M. C. A. on ‘The Sinner’s Balanced Ac- 
count.’ I inelose yours, as yet unbalanced, and 
trust that I may have the pleasure of attending 
your lecture.”’ 

A check came by the next mail. 
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ADVICE FROM AN EXPERT. 

N old negro mammy, says Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, had a family of boys so well behaved 
that one day her mistress asked: 

“Sally, how did you raise your boys so well?” 

*“Ah’ll tell yo, missus,” answered Sally. “Ah 
raise dem boys with a barrel stave, an’ Ah raise 
’em frequent.”’ 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Ten, drills—tendrils. 11. Ten,ant—tenant. 
111. Inn, tea, rye, or—interior. Iv. Watch, pocket 
—watch pocket. v. Clock, work—clockwork. VI. 
Brides, maids—bridesmaids. vu1. Fire, light—fire- 
light. vir. Fish, hook—fishhook. 


2. 1. Bell, ell, cell, dell, fell, well. 11. Spear, 


pear, reap. 
. ft ought. 11. Nothing. 111. Pen. rv. Rain. 
v. A mill wheel. 


1. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 





4. u. John Milton. 
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THE INVITATION. 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Quite suddenly, a speckled trout 
Down in the swift, clear river 

Began to bustle all about, 
His fishy chin a-quiver. 

He raised so big a foam and fuss 
The fishes all assembled. 


Why, at a hippopotamus 
He'd scarcely so have trembled ! 


“ What ails you?” asked a brother trout, 
“What's wrong?” inquired a minnow. 
“Alas! We're all invited out,” 
He shivered, “to a dinner!” 


They cried, ““Why, that’s a jolly plan! 
Who asked us out to dine?” 

“Oh!” sobbed the trout, “‘a fisherman, 
He just dropped me a line!” 
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A RAINY DAY. 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 
er Mary lives in the country. Once 


when her Aunt Emily came on a visit | 


from California, she said to the little 
girl, ‘‘Let us go for a good long walk.’’ 

Ellen Mary’s mother stepped to the door and 
looked at the sky. ‘‘If you go for a walk this 
afternoon,’’ she said, ‘‘you must take your 
umbrella and rubbers; it looks like rain.’’ 

Now, it happened that Aunt Emily thought 
Ellen Mary’s mother was joking; so she took 
the little girl by the hand, and away they 
went without umbrellas or rubbers. 

Rover went, too, for the fun of the thing; 
and the old cat took her four little kittens and 
traveled along behind, and looked for meadow 
mice. 

About the same time, Mother Black Hen 


mother cat with her four wet little kittens. 
Ellen Mary laughed until the blanket slipped 
off her shoulders, at the sight of the old mother 
cat shaking her paws and the little kittens 
shaking their paws, because they did not like 
to step along in so much water. 
‘*Come in, kitty, come in!’’? urged Ellen 
Mary’s mother, as she opened wide the door; 
and when the old cat and her kittens came in, 
Rover bounded in, too, and shook his fur, and 
he did not care a bit that he shook water all 
over Ellen Mary’s mother’s fresh white apron. 
The chickens and the ducks and the turkeys 
were soon warm and dry; the old mother cat 
scrubbed and scrubbed her kittens, until they 
were round and fluffy once more; and Rover 
dried his fur behind the stove. Only the frogs 
and the toads stayed out in the rain; they 
like to be wet to the skin. 
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THE CARE OF LOTTIE 
LETITIA. 
By REBECCA DEMING MOORE. 


‘“’M going to school next month,’’ declared 

] Una to her friend Cicely. 

‘*Then I shall go, too,’? Cicely replied. 
| Cicely was four and a half years old, and to 
her, school was a place where the bigger boys 
and girls disappeared for hours and hours 
every day. 

‘*Oh, you can’t yet,’’ explained Una. 
‘*You have to be six years old.’’ 

Cicely looked as if she were going to cry. 

‘*‘What shall I do all day long without you 
to play with?’’ she asked. ‘‘And what will 
Lottie Letitia do?’’ 

It was Una’s turn to look disturbed. Lottie 
Letitia was Una’s doll—not an ordinary doll 
that could be dropped anywhere that was 
handy; she was a beautiful creature, with real 


‘*When you have a doll like this,’? Una had 





called her flock of chicks and led them far into 
the field to hunt for grasshoppers. Mother 
Duck invited her family to accompany her to 
the brook. The seven little incubator turkeys 
ventured across the road, which was a long 
way for little turkeys to go without a mother. 
As for the incubator chickens, it seemed as if 
every one of them had wandered as far from 
the brooder that afternoon as their 


told Cicely when Lottie Letitia arrived, on 
her last birthday, ‘‘you have to take special 
care of her.’’ 


And now, in the pleasure of being grown up | she liked the plan or not. 


enough to go to school, Una had quite forgotten 
poor Lottie Letitia. 


hair that would curl over a pencil, and with a 
face that could be washed with soap and water. 
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AT BEDTIME. 


By HARRIET SUTHERLAND. 


See! I take them in my chair, 
Cuddled close to me, 
Dolly Dear and Teddy Bear, 


Sleepy as can be! 


Such a busy, busy day, 
Packed so full of fun! 
Now we have to stop our 
play, 
For the day 


is done. 


So I rock them to 
and fro, 
Humming lulla- 
bies 
Very soft and very ; 
low ; 


Dolly, shut your 
eyes ! 















DRAWN BY 
MARY T. AYER 








of that. And you’ll be lonely and miss me, 
too, in the same way, won’t you?’’ 

Lottie Letitia kept still, for although she 
was very wonderful, she had never learned to 
talk. Then Una had an idea. 

‘‘Why didn’t I think of it before?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Cicely can look after you.’’ 

Lottie Letitia’s face did not show whether 





‘*You won’t mind, will you?’’? Una went on, 
giving Lottie Letitia a good hug. ‘‘Cicely | 


‘*‘And Uncle Ellery made me promise to} will take the best care of you that she knows 
take her out every day,’’ she said. ‘‘He told| how. Of course she’s only four and a half, 


and maybe your hair won’t be| 





slender legs could carry them. 

Ellen Mary’s mother was mak- 
ing a new pink gingham dress for 
her little daughter that afternoon, 
and she was soon so busy sewing, 
and snip-snipping with scissors, and 
measuring, and making button - 
holes, and threading needles that 
she forgot about the weather. Per- 
haps if she had not been stitching 
on the sewing machine when the 
first drops of rain came down pitter- 
patter, she might have noticed that 
a sudden shower had begun pelting 
the pansies and marigolds and 
making the hollyhock ladies bow 
their heads. 

However, when Ellen Mary’s 
mother did hear the rain, she flew 
to the kitchen, seized a basket, put 
Ellen Mary’s old red sweater in it, 
and ran outdoors. But she was 
not thinking of Ellen Mary; she 
was thinking of the little chickens 
and the turkeys and the ducks. It 
was a hard shower. 

As you may know, baby chickens 
have short legs, and Ellen Mary’s 
mother found them huddled together 
in the deepest puddles in the road, 
and they were soaking wet. The 
ducklings were standing in the long 
grass with their mouths open, wet 
to the skin; and the little turkeys 
were almost drowned in that sudden 
shower. 

When Ellen Mary and Aunt 
Emily came in from their walk it 
was still raining hard, and their 
shoes were so full of water that 
they made funny noises when they 
walked across the kitchen floor. 
The starch was all gone from 
Ellen Mary’s sunbonnet, and it 
hung down over her face. Aunt 
Emily’s hat was spoiled; she 
laughed at the sight of it when 
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BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


HIDE AND SEEK. 


By HANNAH BEMIS. 


GRANDMA’S HOLLYHOCKS 


GROW SO BIG AND TALL, 


UNDERNEATH THEIR LEAVES 


“COOP!” WE SOFTLY CALL. 


THEN WE KEEP QUITE STILL 
IN; OUR HIDING PLACE; 
BOBBY CANNOT FIND US 


THO’ WE'RE FACE TO FACE. 


curled quite as well as usual.’’ 

Una twisted a beautiful golden 
lock over her finger regretfully. 

Then, carrying Lottie Letitia in 
her arms, she ran into the other 
room to tell the two mothers. 

At first they were a little doubtful ; | 
but when she explained how nice it | 
was going to be both for Cicely and | 
Lottie Letitia, they agreed to try | 
the plan for a little while, at least. 
So every day, when Una was ready 
for school she wheeled Lottie Letitia | 
over to Cicely’s house; and there | 
the lovely doll stayed until Una 
got home, unless Cicely took her 
for an airing. 

‘*Lottie Letitia’s just splendid 
company,’’ declared Cicely, ‘‘and 
I love to take care of her for you.’’ 

Lottie Letitia never told anyone 
how she liked the arrangement, 
but she smiled as sweetly as ever; 
so she must have been happy, too. 
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A JOKE ON JAMIE. | 
By STELLA C. DYSART. 


AMIE’S grandmother called him | 
J from his play in the back yard. | 
‘* Jamie, I should like to have | 
you run down to the dentist’s with | 
this note,’’ she said. ~‘‘ His door is | 
next to the post office on this side. | 
Here, I’ll slip the note into your) 
blouse pocket, where it will be | 
safe.’? 
‘*Yes, grandmother, ’’ said Jamie. | 
‘*And please wait till he reads| 
it,’? his grandmother added. ‘‘The | 
note tells him that I can’t come | 
until to-morrow. He may wish to} 
send some word back.’’ 
Jamie went hop, skip, and a 
jump down the shady sidewalk. | 
He was curious to have a peep into | 











she looked at herself in the mirror. 
Quick as quick could be, Ellen 


the dentist’s office and at the dentist 
himself. } 


Mary’s mother took off her little girl’s wet | me that fresh air was good for curly-haired| As Jamie reached out to knock on the door | 


clothes, wrapped her in a warm blanket, and 


made her put her feet into the oven. Aunt) 


Emily ran upstairs to change her clothes. 

It was about that time that Ellen Mary 
heard a ‘‘peep-peep’’ from behind the stove, 
and a ‘‘peep-peep’? from under the stove. 


How she laughed when her mother told her | 
that all the little wet chickens and ducks and | 


turkeys were wrapped in blankets, too; they 
were cuddled down in baskets and boxes, get- 
ting dry under all sorts of warm, woolly things. 


Just then, up the path came the wet old 


| dolls—and girls, too. I’ll never have time to 
take care of her properly now that I am going 
to school. ’’ 

Una hurried home to ask her mother what 
she ought to do; but Cicely’s mother hap- 
pened to be there calling, and so she slipped 
into the next room to get Lottie Letitia. 

‘*T don’t see what Cicely will do when Una 
begins to go to school,’’ she heard Cicely’s 
mother saying. ‘‘She will be so lonely.’’ 

**Cicely lonely when I’m at school !’’ whis- 
pered Una to Lottie Letitia. ‘‘I never thought 











next tu the post office, the door opened, and a 
man in a white apron exclaimed, ‘‘Well, here 
you are at last! I began to think that you) 
weren’t coming. ’’ 

Jamie found himself inside the shiny little | 
room, trying to get the note from the pocket | 
in his blouse with one hand, while he held | 
his hat in the other. 





| hoped that the dentist was not angry. 


‘Is it late?’”? he asked anxiously. He| 
thought that his grandmother was late in tell- | take out my teeth instead of grandmother’s,’’ 
ing the dentist that she could not come. Hej} Jamie admitted. Then while the dentist held 
| the door open he sidled out of the room. 





KEEPING STEP. 


By FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS. 


The little clock stands on the mantel, 
The big clock stands in the hall, 
And each one ticks the minutes away, 
And both the hours call ; 
But the little clock goes, ““Tick-tick-tick-tock!” 
Twice as fast as the old big clock, 
Which first says “Tick!” and then says “Tock !” 
Still, when they get to the hours you'll find 
The old big clock is never behind. 


Sometimes in the night I can hear them 
Both walking, plain as can be; 
Then I say that the big clock’s Grandpa, 
And the little clock must be me, 
That morning’s come, and we're out for our walk, 
And Grandpa’s feet go “Tick!” and “Tock!” 
But I have to run, like the little clock. 
If I were the dear little clock I know 
I'd be so glad if my legs would grow. 





‘*Rather late,’’? said the man cheerfully, 
‘“‘but never mind! We’ll be through in a 
jiffy. There you are.’’ 

He put his hands under Jamie’s two arms 
and tossed him lightly into a big, soft chair 
that took up one side of the room. 

**Now, throw back your head and open your 
mouth,’’ he said, and at the same time reached 
for something that was inside a little white- 
knobbed drawer beside the chair. 

Jamie’s head fell against the towel that 
covered the chair back, and his mouth came 
open quite without any help from him. The 
shining tool in the man’s hand held his eyes. 
For a moment he forgot all about the note that 
he had not yet succeeded in pulling from his 
pocket. Then he felt the shining tool pushed 
gently into his mouth, and a sudden fear came 
tohim. Jamie turned hot and then cold. He 
thought that he could feel the tool getting hold 
of his teeth—ready for the jerk that was to 
come. He looked up into the face that was 
bending very near to his own; he even put out 
his hand and touched the rough coat sleeve 
nearest him, but the dentist took no notice. 

After what seemed a long time, the dentist 
straightened up suddenly and looked at Jamie 
in a queer way. 

‘*Every tooth is sound and fine!’’ he said. 
**T thought —’’ He looked a little sharply at 
Jamie, who was sitting up in the big chair 
and still fishing for the note. 

‘*It is grandmother who needs her teeth 
fixed,’’ Jamie explained, as soon as he could 
make sure that the tool had not brought any 
of his teeth out withit. ‘‘Here is a note from 


| her.’? 


‘*Your grandmother !’’ the dentist exclaimed 
in astonishment. He opened the note and 
read it hastily. 

‘*Why,’’ he said, laughing, ‘‘I thought that 
you were another boy.’’ 

He lifted Jamie carefully to the floor, and 
then standing back, looked at him curiously. 

‘*What did you think about me, little man?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘Why—why, I thought you were going to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to | address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. | 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GROWING OLD TOO EARLY. | 
Ill. Blood Pressure. 


HE beginning of arteriosclerosis, or 
arterial hardening, is the only time 
when we can helpfully treat the con- 
dition. It is natural for the arteries 
to harden as we grow old, but in this 
age we find that the hardening often 

begins too soon, and proceeds too fast. Of course 
we all want to know what to do before it is too 
late; before the heart is worn out by forcing the 
blood through the inelastic blood vessels, and 
before the liver and kidneys are exhausted by 
their effort to get rid of the poisons that accu- 
mulate in the system when the blood stream is 
impeded. 

Long before these organs have begun to degen- 
erate, in most cases, will be found that condition 
known as “high blood pressure.” Not so very 
long ago the physician could only guess at the 
blood pressure by the aid of his finger; but now | 
there are various instruments that give an exact | 
record of the pressure, and any careful exami- | 
nation of a person’s physical condition always | 
includes the use.of such instruments. | 

It is not possible to say exactly what this pres- 
sure ought to be in a given case. It is normally 
lower in the young than in the old, in women than 
in men, and in children lowest of all. A man over 
seventy years of age will go on for a long time 
with a blood pressure that would excite the great- 
est alarm in a man of fifty. It is safe to say that 
120 millimetres would be considered normal in a | 
healihy young man. The pressure would be likely 
to rise gradually as time passed, until at fifty years 
of age it might reach 150 millimetres, although 
some very robust persons at fifty have a blood | 
pressure not véry much higher than at twenty. 

But it is both difficult and unwise to insist on 
exact figures, for the pressure differs with differ- 
ent people, and with the same people at different 
times. It will be found higher after a rapid walk, 
or a little passing excitement, and if taken at that 
particular moment might give rise to alarm that 
was not warranted. In fact, it is not safe to decide 
on the normal pressure for a given individual until 
it has been taken several times, and under varying 
circumstances. 

Blood pressure that stays persistently below 
normal is also a danger signal, although for quite 
different reasons. The particular perils that lie 
in wait for those who have a high blood pressure 


will be discussed next week. 
to see you. She was over Thursday, 
and talked and talked about you.” 

“Not Thursday, Sarah. It was Friday that 
Lucy came over. Don’t you remember?” Aunt 
Matilda interrupted. 

“Oh, no, Matilda, you are quite mistaken. I re- 
member distinctly that it was Thursday, Iremem- 
ber because we had baked custard for supper, and 
I tried to make Lucy stay.” 

“But we had the custard Friday, Sarah. I can’t 
be mistaken, because I caught Teddy Little as he 
was passing, and sent him over to the Cottrells’ 
for an extra pint of milk. You must remember 
about the milk ?” 

“Certainly I remember about the milk, Matilda; 
but it was Thursday we got it, not Friday. I made 
the custard and the Sally Lunn that same morning, 
and you know we always make Sally Lunn Thurs- 
day ean 

Cicely, embarrassed and distressed, broke in | 
hastily. “I remember your Sally Lunn if I don’t 
remember Lucy Baker. Will you make me some 
next Thursday, Aunt Sarah? I’ve never forgotten | 
the taste of it all these years. 








| 

“OH, NO, MATILDA!” 
O you remember Lucy Baker, Cicely? 
Of course you would not, though, when 
you haven’t seen her since you were 
five years old. But she is so anxious 


No cake ever com- 
pared with ‘Aunt Sarah’s and Matilda’s Sally 
Lunn,’ as I called it for years. How they teased | 
me about it!’ 

The situation was saved. Both aunts, beaming 
with pleasure, promised Cicely all the “Sally Lunn” 
she could eat. Butit was only a temporary peace. | 
Three times before bedtime that night there were | 
long and tiresome arguments; and before the next 
day was over, Cicely had given up trying to avert 
them, When, a month later, she said good-by 
to the two loving little ladies, who tried so hard to 
keep back their tears, she was conscious of a | 
feeling of disloyalty, that, with all her affection for | 
them, it was a relief to go. 

“They were so dear,” she said to Gertrude, 
when, after the delightful home-coming evening, 
the two were upin their room together. ‘“’Trude, 
it will be wicked if one of us doesn’t run up to see | 
them once a year at least. It’s the quaintest world 
they live in. I kept thinking of Miss Betty in 
‘Cranford,’ who would not believe that the world 
was moving constantly, because it made her so 
tired and dizzy to think of it.”’ 

“You mean Miss Matty,” Gertrude corrected. 

“No, it was Miss Betty!” Cicely declared. 
“Don’t you remember —” She checked herself 
suddenly. “’Trude Ellis,’ she cried vehemently, 





| are so-called Untersténde, or shelters, where the 


| little to the rear of the front, with bathtubs that 


| moves—while they are resting.” 


| that a certain Colonel Afansieff, who has seen 


| the cable, automatie winches force the load along 


| sand feet a minute. On reaching the deck of the | 


| following anecdote in Tit-Bits: 


“if I ever argue about anything less important ! 
than a life-and-death matter, just say, ‘Oh, no, 
Matilda!’ to me as loud as you can!” 


& & 


HOMELIKE TRENCHES. 


O speak of the ‘‘comforts of home” in connec- 

tion with life in the trenches seems a glaring 

misuse of language, yet that is the term that 

a correspondent of the Associated Press applies 

to the quarters of the Bavarian soldiers in northern 

France. He made a round of the trenches, accom- 
panied by a Bavarian colonel, and says: 

“It is certain that the trenches that I saw had 
not their equal on many of the fighting fronts. 
Every conceivable comfort that is available for a 
trench has been supplied, from shaving mirrors to 
four-post bedsteads. The fighting trenches differ 
from the connecting runway only in being wider ; 
and they are reinforced in front and rear with 
bags of sand or plates of steel, through openings | 
in which the soldiers can use their telescopes with- 
out being seen. 

“To the rear of these trenches, far underground, 


soldiers live when not on duty. These places 
are surprisingly comfortable, under the circum- 
stances. Most of those occupied by the officers 
are provided with big four-post beds. Many have 
clocks, and carpets on the floors, and nearly all 
have a crucifix, or little altar, at which the ‘ter- 
rible Bavarians’ conduct their devotions. The 
approach to these shelters is almost invariably 
decorated with flowers. 

“Included in the ‘comforts of home’ that are 
part of the trenches is a bathing establishment, a 


are filled with heated spring water. The men, 
who customarily spend some days in front and 
then go off duty for a like time, thus get a chance 
to bathe once in the week—oftener, if the spirit 


It is interesting to remember in this connection 


much of the underground life led by soldiers and 
refugees alike in Poland, believes that, as a result 
of the war, no small part of the population of 
Europe will actually revert to cave life. The 
trenches, when properly built, are dry and warm, 
and the peasant and the city laborer alike find 
them more healthful and comfortable than their 
own abodes. They go back from the front on 
furloughs, but the towns and houses bore them; 
they are homesick for their trenches. 


& & 


COALING WARSHIPS AT SEA. 


OW the British vessels of war are coaled, 
H while sailing through heavy seas at a rate 

of twelve miles an hour, without hindering 
their activities in any way, is told in the Man- 
chester Guardian: 

A collier, packed to the hatches with coal, gets 
into touch by wireless with a battleship whose | 
bunkers need to be replenished. On sighting the | 
vessel, the supply ship manceuvres until it is within 
four hundred feet of the battleship. The collier | 
then dispatches a small boat that carries two | 
cables; one end of each is attached to the mast- 
head of the supply vessel. The lines pay out as 
the boat advances, and when it reaches the war- 
ship the sailors fasten the cables to the stern of 
the ship on the port and starboard sides. | 

The two ships, therefore, travel in a straight line | 
fastened together, while from the mast of the: 
collier to the deck of the warship stretches a trans- | 
port cable for carrying coal bags. Sacks of coal 
that weigh a ton are hoisted from the foot of the | 
collier’s mast toa platform at its head, below which | 
there is a net to protect deck hands from falling 
pieces of coal. By means of wheels that run on 





the sloping transport line at a rate of three thou- 


battleship the load is automatically released, and 
the transporter starts on its return journey. 

By means of this apparatus sixty tons of coal 
can be carried every hour across the gap of water 
that separates the supply ship from the battleship. 
The great advantage is that both vessels can move 
at the rate of twelve knots an hour while the coal- 
ing goes on. 
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A SUCCESSFUL MEMORY SYSTEM. 


HE late Laurence Hutton used to say that 

| having to take a little trouble would impress 

a fact on anyone’s memory so that he would 

never be able to forget it. In illustration he 
would tell this story: 

“Our waitress, Maggie, never could remember 
to put the salt on the table, and time after time 
Mrs. Hutton would remind her to do it: One morn- 
ing it was absent, as usual, and I said, ‘Maggie, 
where is the stepladder ?’ 

*<Tt’s in the pantry, sir.’ 

“«*Please bring it in, Maggie,’ I said kindly. 

“Maggie brought it, with a look of wonder on 
her face. 

“*Put it right beside the table!’ I commanded; 
and when she had done so, I added, ‘Now, I want 
you to climb up to the top of it, look all over the 
table, and see if there is any salt there.’ 

“Maggie never forgot the salt again.’ 


& & 


A BLOW TO HER PRIDE. 
Ay old Scotswoman, who had resisted all the 





entreaties of her friends to have her photo- 

graph taken, and who was at last induced 
to consent in order that she might send her like- | 
ness to her son in America, is the heroine of the 
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On receiving the first proof she failed to recog- 


| nize the figure thereon represented as herself; 
| so, card in hand, she set out for the artist’s studio 
| to ask if there was no mistake. 


“Ts that me?’ she queried. 
“Yes, madam,” replied the artist. 
“And is it like me?” she again asked. 
“Yes, madam; it’s a speaking likeness.” 
“Aweel,” she said resignedly, “it’s a humblin’ 
sicht!” 
* & 


BREAKING THE NEWS. 


Wires’ according to Answers, Pat Hoogan 
burst into the house, crying, ‘‘Mrs. Flan- 
nigan, yure mon, Mike, has just fell off 
the scaffolding and killed himself, bedad!” Mrs. 
Flannigan collapsed into a chair. 

“Aisy, aisy!”’ Pat continued. ‘’Tis only his leg 
thot’s bruk. It’s rejoiced ye’ll be to hear it, when 
ye thought he was killed fur-r-st!” 











U.S. GovERNMENT REPORT 


(Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
Bulletin 95,) issued June 30, 1911, 
says of 


9 CYPRESS: Soe 
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“AS SIDING IT 
PRACTICALLY 
WEARS OUT 
BEFORE IT 
DECAYS.” (32355) 


Same report says ‘‘CYPRESS shows paint well and holds it for many years, but lasts a long time without it.’’ 


(You know the conservatism of Government Reports.) 











Here’s a photograph (straight CYPRESS SIDING SOUND 
from the wood) of a piece of AS A DOLLAR after with- 
iding, taken from St. standing the tempests of a 


Charles College, La., duly at- 
tested in writing by the presi- 
dent, Father Maring. Built 
1819—Torn down 1910, NOT 
A TRACE OF ROT. Note 
that the lower or exposed 
edge, originally the thicker, 
has become the thinner by 
the simple erosion of nearly 
a century of rains. 


century, and waiting to start 
again! “91 YEARS ON THE 
JOB,” WITHOUT EVEN 
PAINTING, on a church in 
use till theday it wasrazed to 
make room for a larger build- 
ing and the CYPRESS LUM.- 
BER COMPOSING IT THEN 
USED AT ONCE to erect 
anew gymnasium! 


THERE’S INVESTMENT VALUE WORTH WHILE! 


WRITE TODAY for VOLUME ONE of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, with Full Text 
of OFFICIAL GOV’T. REPORT as quoted above. (Sent FREE PROMPTLY on request.) 
Let our “*ALL ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOu. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1228 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1228 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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Scout Tent 


For Boys Who Love Outdoor Life | 


This Tent is made of a fine, heavy twill, dyed with 
| genuine U.S. khaki, has an open front and rear, and is 
furnished complete with waterproof carrying case, stakes 
and guy cords, combined weight of which is only 434 lbs. 
It is 72 inches long, and will afford ample sleeping quar- 
ters for two boys. The Tent may be instantly closed on the 
rear end by means of snap buttons. 


7 


Boy Scouts appre- 
ciate the advantage of this Tent, and all others who love 


the freedom of an outdoor life will be equally delighted. 


Offer Expires September 8th 


Until September 8th this Tent will be given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and $1.25 extra. Sold 
for $4.00. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


>_————— 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN IT RAINS AT PANAMA. 


sun-shimmering Pacific. Across the bay, 

clear as an etching, lay Panama, backed by 
Ancon hill. In regular cadence the waves swept 
in on the sands. Such was the scene deseribed 
by Mr. Harry A. Franck in “Zone Policeman 88,” 
when he and three comrades went one day for a 
swim in the ocean. 

We dived in, keeping an eye out for the sharks, 
although we knew they never came so far in, and 
probably would not bite if they did. The sun 
blazed down white-hot from a cloudless sky. The 
Lieutenant and Sergeant Jack had not been able 
to come, but we arranged the races and jumps in 
the sand for all that, and went into them with a 
will and — 

A raindrop fell. Then afew more. Then many 
more. Before we had finished the hundred-yard 
dash it was undeniably raining. Half a minute 
later ‘‘bucketfuls’” would have been a weak simile. 
The blanket of water blotted out Panama and 
Ancon hill across the bay, blotted out the distant 
bathers, then even those close at hand. 

We remained under water for a time—to keep 
dry. But the rain whipped our faces as with 
thousands of stinging lashes. We crawled out 
and dashed blindly up the bank toward the saw- 
mill, the rain beating on our all but bare skins. 
It felt as it might feel to stand in Miraflores locks 
and let the sand pour down upon us from sixty 
feet above. When at last we stumbled under 
cover and up the stairs to where our clothing hung, 
it was as if a weight of many tons had been lifted 
from our shoulders. 

The sawmill was without side walls, and con- 
sisted only of a sheet-iron roof and floors. The 
storm pounded on the roof with a roar that made 
the sign language necessary. It was as if we 
were surrounded on all sides by solid walls of 
water, and forever shut off from the outer world— 
if indeed that had survived. Sheets of water 
slashed in farther and farther across the floor. 
We took to huddling behind beams and under 
saw benches—the militant storm hunted us out 
and wetted us bit by bit. “The Admiral’ and I 
tucked ourselves away on the forty-five-degree 
I beams up under the roaring roof. The angry 
water gathered together in columns, and swept 
in and up to soak us. 

At the end of an hour the downpour had in- 
creased some hundred per cent. That was the 
day when little harmless streams tore themselves 
apart into great gorges, and left their pathetic 
little bridges alone and deserted out in the middle 
of the gulf. That was the famous May 12, 1912, 
when Ancon recorded the greatest rainfall in her 
history — 7.23 inches, virtually all within three 
hours. Three of us were ready to surrender and 
swim home through it. But there was the Admiral 
to consider. He was dressed clear to his searfpin 
—and Panama tailors tear horrible holes in a 
policeman’s salary. So we waited, and dodged, 
and squirmed into smaller holes for another hour; 
and grew steadily wetter. 

At length dusk began to fall; but instead of 
dying with the day, the fury of the storm increased. 
It was then that the Admiral capitulated, seeing 
fate plainly in league with his tailor; wigwagging 
his decision to us, he led the way down the stairs 
and dived into the world awash. 

Wet? Wehad not taken the third step before we 
were streaming like fire hose. There was nearly 
an hour of it, splashing knee-deep through what 
had been little, dry, sandy hollows; steering by 
guess, for the eye could make out nothing fifty 
yards ahead, even before the cheese-thick dark- 
ness fell; bowed like nonagenarians under the 
burden of water; staggering back and forth as 
the storm caught us crosswise or the earth gave 
way under us. The Admiral’s patent -leather 
shoes — but why go into painful details? The 
wall of water was as thick as ever when we fought 
our bowed and weary way up over the railway 
bridge. When we had gathered force for the last 
dash, we plunged toward our several goals. As 
the door of 111 slammed behind me, the downpour 
suddenly slackened. As I paused before my room 
to drain, it stopped raining. 


Bim us spread the reposing, powerful, 
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THE FIRST COLLEGE BASEBALL 
CONTEST. 


HE first intercollegiate game of baseball 

was played fifty-six years ago July ist. It 

has frequently been declared that the first 
match between colleges was the Harvard-Wil- 
liams game of 1864; that is at once right and 
wrong. It was the first college contest played 
under the general rules that now govern the game; 
but five years earlier, on July 1, 1859, Amherst and 
Williams met at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in the 
first intercollegiate baseball game of any type 
played in the world. The two balls used in that 
game are hanging in a room in Amherst College, 
and beside them hangs this inscription: ‘ The 
veritable balls used in the first game of intercol- 
legiate baseball ever played, July 1, 1859. Am- 
herst vs Williams, won by Amherst.’ 

The contest was of the old-fashioned ‘‘round”’ 
ball kind, and required thirteen men on a side. 
The teams were not selected because of any par- 
ticular skill or training, but ‘‘were chosen by 
ballot from the students at large.” It took about 
three weeks to settle the negotiations for the 
match, and doubtless the arguments would have 
continued as many months, had not the Pittsfield 
Baseball Club offered its grounds, and thus quieted 
suspicions as to neutral territory. There was 
considerable dispute as to the size and kind of 
ball to use, but this was ended by allowing each 
Side to use ‘its owir ball exclusively. 

Those two balls brought to the game were the 
wonder of the crowd. That of Amherst weighed 
two and one-half ounces, and was about eight 
inches in cireumference, while that of Williams 
weighed two ounces and was seven inches round. 
Some Williams wiseacre had suggested a light- 
colored covering so as to “make it seen with diffi- 
eulty by the batters,” and this peculiarity filled 
the “fans” with admiration. 

The “fans” at that first college game were in- 
deed plentiful. All the faculty and every student 
at Williams were there, and the whole village of 
Williamstown emptied itself into the ball grounds 
at Pittsfield. There were, moreover, several 

“female seminaries” within easy riding distance, 


the boys on their mettle. The Amherst team felt 


| players, were in their company, and not a single 


| neighbor or member of the faculty came to cheer 
| them up. 
| It was indeed doubtful whether the game could 


mj ever be finished; for some enemy of law and 


order started the report that “the Amherst thrower 
was a professional blacksmith, who had been 
|hired for the occasion.” Thus the suspicion of 
| professionalism entered college athletics at the 
very beginning. However, the contest started at 
eleven o’clock, lasted twenty-six rounds, or inn- 
ings, and closed after four hours of continuous play- 
ing. The score was seventy-three to thirty-two. 

As the man at bat had a right to knock the ball 
in any direction whatever, there were many “side 
strikes,” “back knocks,” and “ticked” (foul) 
balls. Considering the fact that the man behind 
the bat had no glove, mask, or protection of any 
sort, it was remarkable that the Amherst catcher 
“allowed no balls to pass that were within his 
reach, and missed only one ticked ball in the 
course of the entire game.” Strange to say, there 
was almost complete silence on the part of the 
players themselves, and no decision was com- 
plained of openly. 

Some of the boys in that first intercollegiate 
game became famous men—but not as ball players. 
The captain of the Amherst team became presi- 
dent of Tougaloo University; Henry Hyde gained 
fame as a Boston lawyer; Marshall Cushman was 
for years a leading official in the United States 
Patent Office; while the umpire, L. R. Smith, 
became a successful lawyer. Evidently the spirit 
of ’59 that made those players so persevering on 
that hot day in July made them still more earnest 
in the real battle of life that came in future years. 
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A CHINESE JACOB. 


OW Hsien Feng, winning his father’s favor 
H after the manner of Jacob, reigned in his 

stead and hastened the swift decline of the 
Manchu dynasty in China, is told by Messrs. E. 
Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland in “Annals and 
Memoirs of the Court of Peking.” 

Toward the end of his reign, Tao Kuang, con- 
cerned as to the succession, had almost decided 
to confer it upon his favorite son, Prince Kung, 
@ young man much superior in character and 
intelligence to him who eventually became heir 
to the throne. It happened, however, that the 
latter’s tutor, Ts’ao Chenyung, knew of the 
emperor’s predilection, and, desiring to enhance 
his own position, cast about for some means of 
inducing the sovereign to change his mind and 
confer the succession upon his pupil. 

The emperor, following the dynastic tradition, 
had given orders one day that his sons should go 
hunting in the southern park. Etiquette required 
that a prince who had not completed his studies 
should ask his tutor for permission to absent him- 
self for the day. Hsien Feng therefore attended 
at the lecture room in the palace and found his 
tutor there alone. The prince went up, and mak- 
ing the bow that ceremony requires, asked for 
leave. 

Ts’ao asked for what purpose, and he answered: 

“The emperor wishes me to take a day’s shoot- 
ing.” 

Ts’ao whispered to him: 

“‘4-ko [the Manchu word used in speaking of 
or addressing princes, meaning literally, elder 
brother], take my advice: when you reach the 
park, sit you and watch the others shooting. Do 
not fire a shot, and give orders to your huntsmen 
not to set any traps. If the emperor asks you for 
your reason, tell him that at this spring season it 
is not right to take life, because both birds and 
beasts have their young to take care of, and such 
slaughter is a violation of natural harmony. Take 
care not to quarrel with your brothers, but do not 
endeavor to emulate them. If you, a-ko, will re- 
member this, you are certain to win His Majesty’s 
approval, for I know his disposition. On this 
hinges your whole future. Be careful; do not 
forget.” 

When the princes returned in the evening and 
reported to their father, only Hsien Feng had an 
empty bag. To Tao Kuang’s questions he replied 
exactly as his tutor had told him to do. 

The emperor was delighted, and said, “This is 
the conduct of a superior man,” and from that day 
he decided to make him his heir. 

In later years, when Tao Kuang had passed 
away, Hsien Feng raised his tutor to the rank of 
assistant grand secretary, but he died before at- 
taining to still higher honors. The emperor wept 
bitterly, and proceeded in person to offer a sacri- 
fice to his remains, besides conferring upon him 
the highest posthumous honors given to a Chinese 
during the last century. 


e & 
THE HOMING INSTINCT OF BEES. 


N the Fortnightly Review, Henri Fabre, the 
I naturalist, tells a characteristic story about 

Darwim and himself. Darwin wished to ex- 
plain the homing instinct of bees, and he induced 
Fabre to begin a series of experiments with that 
purpose in view. A regular plan of campaign 
was drawn up. Marked bees were placed in a 
dark box, and were carried away from the hive 
in an opposite direction from that in which they 


| were finally liberated. The box was repeatedly 


turned about, so that the inmates should lose all 
sense of direction. Every possible means was 
taken to render useless any known or conceivable 
method of obtaining their bearings. The bees 
were even placed within an induction coil in the 
effort to confuse them. 

The long and elaborate series of tests was with- 
out value, so far as getting any explanation of 
the homing power was concerned. In every case, 
from thirty to forty per cent. of the bees found 
their way home without apparent trouble, no 
matter how confusing the trip away from home 
had been made. 

& Cay 


GERMAN HELMETS. 


ESPITE the heavy appearance of the Ger- 
man soldiers’ helmets, says Tit-Bits, they are 


more comfortable. 





The large military-looking spike is not placed 
on the top of the helmet for ornament alone. There 
are several large holes in it, which ventilate the 
wearer’s head. 

The steel from which the helmet is made is ex- 
ceedingly thin,—almost as thin as paper,—and all 
round the inside, where the helmet touches the 





| head, there are a number of springs. These 
and their interested students were present to put | 


springs, which are covered with leather, serve to 
keep the helmet firmly on the head, without any 


a little lonely, as only seventeen students, all | great pressure. 


exceedingly light. They are made of steel, 
but they are nearly as light as a straw hat, and far 
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G & J “Indianapolis Brand”’ 
“Chain Tread’ Bicycle Tires 


yous the pneumatic tire first came into use, the 
famous G & J “Indianapolis Brand” Bicycle Tire 
was placed on the market. From then until now, it has 
been conceded ¢he tire of all tires. 
The “Chain Tread” placed on the G & J Tire, by G& J 
experts, has resulted in a tire that knows no competition. 
Today the G & J “Indianapolis Brand” “Chain Tread” 
Bicycle Tire gives more mileage, more anti-skid protection, 
and has more puncture resisting strength than has ever 
before been built into a bicycle tire. 


Insist upon this famous brand. 


@) United StatesTires 


XS Made by the Largest Rubber Company in the World 























If you want a clear, fresh, glowing com- 
plexion, use Resinol Soap at least once a 
day. Work a warm, creamy lather of it 
well into the pores, then rinse the face 
with plenty of cold water. 


It does not take many days of such reg- 

_ ular care with Resinol Soap to show an 

improvement, because the Resinol medi- 

cation soothes and refreshes the skin, while 

the pure soap, free from alkali, is cleansing it. 

The same treatment does wonders for the 
hands, arms and neck. 





When the skin is in a very neglected condition, with 
pimples, blackheads, redness or roughness, spread on 
just a little Resinol Ointment for ten or fifteen minutes 
before using Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap is not.artificially colored, its rich brown being 


entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 





For a guestroom size trial cake, write Deft, 
13-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md, a 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 














~HOWERS OF FROGS.—Late in May, during a | 


thunderstorm near Gibraltar, millions of small | 
frogs, apparently drawn up from a lake twenty 
miles away, fell upon the earth. According to | 
Nature, such showers of frogs, when satisfactorily 
authenticated, are to be classed with showers of | 
herring, sticklebacks, and even larger fish. Some 
of those showers are vouched for by trustworthy | 
persons, and can be easily explained. A whirl- 
wind is sometimes strong enough to suck up dust, 
leaves, and sheaves, or water, fishes, and frogs. | 
The tornado may transport its burden in its | 
whirling column for many miles, until it loses | 
its strength and ceases to turn. The sudden ap- | 
pearance of multitudes of small frogs, however, 
is often owing to nothing more unusual than the 
regular migration of the young frogs from their 
birthplace in the pond to their summer quarters 
in the fields. Similarly, alleged “snail showers” 
are likely to disappear under scrutiny, and “a 
torrent of periwinkles” most often turns out to be 
a migration of Helix virgata or the like. In his 
“Romance of Natural History,’’ Gosse discussed 
the various kinds of animal “showers,” and came 
to the conclusion that some of the records were 
worthy of credence as regards frogs, toads, and 
fishes. It is probable, then, that the Gibraltar 
shower is genuine. 





A* ALYZING ILLUSIONS.—Most persons have 
noticed that an interval of time marked off by 
sounds appears longer than an equal interval 
marked off by flashes of light. Men of science 
have usually attributed the illusion to the so- 
called visual after-sensation, the persistence of 
the effect of light on the retina. According to the 
Psychological Review, a recent research carried 
out in the psychological laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of California shows that when the intervals 
are very short (one second or less) and the stimuli 
are repeated, the rate in the sound series actually 
appears quicker, as a rule, than the rate in the 
light series. To one observer, a sound rate of 154 
taps a minute appeared equal to a light rate of 
128 flashes a minute, and by other observers was 
estimated all the way from 134 to 150 flashes. The 
higher the rate and the longer the series, the more 
marked becomes the illusion. 


HE PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR.— The 

American Museum of Natural History now 
owns a life-size model of the beautiful Portuguese 
man-of-war that is a remarkable example of the 
skill of the glass blower and the colorist. From 
the appearance of the man-of-war, anyone would 
suppose that it isa single animal, but actually it 
is a colony of animals; a miniature coéperative 
commonwealth. One 
of the individuals in 
the colony acts as a 
float, and the other in- 
dividuals hang from its 
lower surface. Some 
of them have mouths, 
and eat for the entire 
colony; others have 
no mouths, but do the 
feeling; still others, 
armed with rows of 
stinging cells, are the 
soldiers of the colony. 
The colonies float on 
the surface of the sea, 
especially in warmer 
regions; but single 
specimens, brought 
north upon the Gulf 
Stream, often drift in upon the New England coast. 
The individuals of the colony that are armed with 
the most powerful stinging cells extend as retrac- 
tile streamers, sometimes forty feet long, into the 
depths of the sea, and act as a drag anchor to 
keep the head of the float to windward. The 
coloration of the animal, which is strikingly beau- 
tiful, ranges from deep cerulean blue through 
deepest purple to brilliant carmine. 





UBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE.—In an article 

on “Man versus Microbe,” published recently 
in The Companion, Dr. C. W. Saleeby alluded to 
the “common-sense method” by which Denmark 
combats tuberculosis in cattle. Our readers will 
doubtless be glad to know something more of this 
method, which owes its origin to Professor Baag 
of Copenhagen. Danish cattle that react to the 
tuberculin test are promptly separated from the 
healthy cattle. Cows that are physically tuber- 
culous are promptly slaughtered. Those that 
respond to the test, and yet do not show any phys- 
ical evidence of the disease, are kept in a quar- | 
antined herd. These cows are bred, and their | 
calves at once removed from their dams and from 
the contaminated surroundings, and fed on the | 
milk of healthy cows or on the sterilized milk of 
the reacting cows. These calves become a part 
of the healthy herd, which is thus built up with 
healthy stock. The quarantined herd gradually 
grows smaller, as the cows are slaughtered after 
the birth of their young, or when they show phys- 
ical signs of tuberculosis. Meanwhile there are 
frequent tests of the healthy herd as a safeguard. 
The Bang method is also used ‘in the United 
States, but owing to the difference in the condi- 
tions under which cattle come into this country 
and are maintained here, the results are not so 
satisfactory here as in Denmark. 





APER FROM COTTON STALKS.—The first 

commercial pulp mill in the world for making 
paper pulp and paper from cotton stalks is now 
building at Greenwood in Mississippi. The fibre 
of the cotton plant supplies excellent cellulose for 
durable papers. The particular fibre in question 
is a thin-walled tube that collapses in a peculiar 
twisted manner in the beating process, interlaces 
better than other fibres in the felting process, 
and holds its grip tenaciously. It is strong, flexi- | 
ble, durable, and light, and has double the tensile | 
strength of the stock ordinarily used to make 
wrapping paper. Large quantities of old cotton 
stalks are being delivered at the site of the new 
mill, and paid for at the rate of about $3 a ton. 
The mill will consume daily 150 tons, from which 
it will produce fifty tons of valuable pulp. A 
writer in the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts 
says that the annual supply of cotton stalks in the 
Southern States is about seventy-five million tons. 
If only a quarter of that amount were utilized, it 


new 


styles 


The latest 
Victor achievement 


Victrola XVIII, $300 


Matched mahogany cabinet with pan- 
eled moulding, swell front and sides. 


Victrola XVIII $300 
Victrola XVIII electric $350 
Victrola XVI electric $250 


See and hear these new Victrolas. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to 
hear. Other styles of the Victor and Victrola $10 to $250. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 














would mean a-production of approximately six 
million tons of paper a year, the value of which 
would exceed $300,000,000. | 
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ALUMINUM SAUCEPAN SET 


Pure Aluminum | Three Saucepans 


The Saucepans here offered are 
made of pure spun Aluminum, 
and the three sizes, 1 quart, 1%4 
quarts, and 2 quarts, afford a 
wide range of usefulness. 

The advancing cost of Aluminum 
precludes the continuance of our 
Offer beyond September 15th, 
and all orders for the Set must 
be mailed at your post office be- 
fore that date. 


The Offer 


The Three-Piece Aluminum 
Saucepan Set will be given 
to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited 
subscription and 25 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.35. In 
either case we will deliver 
free anywhere in the United 
States. This Offer expires 
September 15th. A new sub- 
scription already sent us 
cannot count on this Offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 














Aluminum is unques- 
tionably the most de- 
sirable material for 
cooking purposes, and 
is fast superseding 
iron, tin, and enamel 
ware with up-to-date 
housewives. 
























































Unlike iron, tin, and en- 
amel ware, Aluminum can- 
not rust or form poisonous 
compounds with fruit acids 
and foods, and the material 
being solid, there is also no 
plating to flake or wear off. 
It is also easily kept bright 
and clean. 
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“YANKEE JIM”: RECRUIT 





E lives on a British island, Grand | grandson, and I’ll give them to him. They’!l 
Manan; he has only British blood in| be done afore we reach Portland.’’ 


his veins; but he is ‘‘ Yankee’’ to his 
finger tips, as all his neighbors say, and as he 
himself admits. 

Jim fought through the Civil War, enlisting 
in the first days, and returning home among 
the very last of those who saw the surrender 
at Appomattox Court House. 

‘*T love the very soil over there,’’ Jim is 
wont to say. Why this love, and why those 
loving years of bloody service, is worth a few 
words in telling. 

A lad of seventeen, Jim left his home as 
seaman on the schooner Helen, bound for 
Boston. The schooner reached Boston in good 
shape, but Jim did not. Typhoid fever, called 
something else in those ante bellum days, when 
doctors were not so learned as they are now, 
bad attacked him, and on his arrival at East 
Boston, he was forthwith dispatched to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Two months from the time of the arrival of 
the Helen in Boston harbor, a weak, shaky 
youth shivered out into zero weather from the 
portal of the hospital. A kind-hearted interne 
had given him a dollar, and that was the extent 
of his financial resources. His physical and 
mental resources were limited as well, for two 
months of typhoid makes a fearful drain upon 
the body bank. 

How to get home to Grand Manan was the 
question with the dilapidated Jim. He could 
earn no money; he was too weak for that. 
For the same reason he could not hope to 
obtain a chance to work his passage on any 
vessel that might be sailing eastward. 

He boarded the Bangor train, hoping against 
hope that the conductor might allow him to 
ride part way at least. He was too feeble to 
essay the bumpers of a freight. 

The coach was warm. Cold weather outside 
had prompted good stoking of the wood stove 
by the brakeman, and by passengers when 
‘*braky’’? seemed to forget his work. Close 
by the fire, the shivering youth curled up and 
went to sleep. 

‘*Tickets, please !’’ 

The voice was very loud and woke him, 
when assisted by a rude clutch at his shoulder. 

‘*Tickets, young feller !’’ 

Jim looked up bewildered. Then his brain 
cleared. It was the conductor, and they were 
only leaving Somerville, as he could see by the 
station sign outside. 

‘*T haven’t a ticket,’’ he stammered. 

‘*Money, then,’’ was the demand. The 
conductor’s face had grown hard, for he knew 
well the signs that marked the ‘‘dead beat.’’ 

‘**T want to go to Bangor,’’—Jim drew three 
quarters from his pocket; the other had gone 
for two meals that day,—‘‘and that’s all the 
money I’ve got.’’ 


BY STANLEY CLIFFORD 





| 





“I'll take you to Portsmouth, but you’ll 
have to get off there,’’ said the conductor in a 
lower tone. Plainly could he see that the boy 
was, or had been, sick. His duty troubled 
him. 

Going out into the ‘‘smoker,’’ the conductor 
hunted up a traveling man whom he knew 
well. | 

‘‘Say,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t you want to help | 
me out of a hole and do a good act besides ?’’ 


| well. ‘*T wo years ago,’’ he says, ‘‘a school- 





‘*Here’s a lunch for him,’’ said another 
motherly soul. ; 

‘*Here’s a quarter, ’’ and ‘‘Here’s another. ’’ 
And the money rained into the hat, together 
with such things as oranges and sandwiches 
that the commercial man would as soon have 
conveyed to Jim in some other way. 

Then the smoker was visited, and more gifts, 
money, and orders on Portland merchants for 
such goods as the commercial men in the smoker 
represented, were turned over to the collector. 

‘* Joe,’’ said the commercial man to the con- 
ductor, when his round of merey was com- 
pleted, ‘‘I guess you needn’t help in this. See 
here,’’ and he displayed the results of his 
appeal. 

‘*Sure, I’1l help, ’’ insisted the man of tickets. 
**T’ll keep the boy overnight at my home in 
Portland and see him onto the boat to-mor- 
row.’ 

With bursting heart, Jim received the gen- 
erous gifts of his fellow passengers, and when 
the train reached Portland, having thanked | 
as many as he could, he left the station in | 
care of the conductor, and wearing the old | 
lady’s grandson’s mittens. | 

In due time Jim reached his home on Grand | 
Manan, and from the first day after his return | 
his friends began to call him ‘‘ Yankee Jim’’ ; 
for so great an impression had the generosity 
of the passengers on the ‘‘ Yankee’’ train made 
upon him that he could not cease sounding the 
praises of everything on ‘‘the other side. ’’ 

Three years after, when the war broke out, 
Jim went at once to Portland, determined to 
enlist. He hunted up the quarters of a man 
who was raising a regiment, of which he was 
to be colonel. 

As Jim entered the room crowded with ex- 
cited citizens, and pressed forward to the table 
upon which lay the roll of the new regiment, 
he was struck almost dumb, for surely the 
man at the table was the commercial man, and 
that other with whom he was talking was the 
conductor. 

Jim signed his name and looked up. 

‘*Why, bless my soul, it’s Jim!’’ exclaimed 
the officer. ‘‘Joe, look here! Here’s Jim, our 
Jim, come to enlist !’’ 

And Jim says now that should the Yankees 
ever need his servicés in another war, he’ll 
leave his store in Grand Manan and fight again 
as he did in those old war days, all because of 
the kindness of the Yankees in the train in 
caring for the British lad who, a stranger and 
sick, was made to feel that true men know no 
national bounds when mercy calls. 
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MILTON IN RUSSIA. 
R. Maurice Baring writes that when 
traveling in Russia he found that almost 
every soldier knew ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 





master told me that ‘Paradise Lost’ was the | 
most popular book in the village library. I) 
was astonished, and thought it must be an | 
isolated case. | 

‘“‘At a fair in Moscow, during Passion | 
Week, however, I noticed that there were 


| five or six different translations of Milton’s 


*‘Of course, Joe, ’’ said the salesman heartily. | poem, with illustrations, ranging in price from 


‘*What do you want?’’ 


twelve rubles to twenty kopecks. While I was 


‘*There’s a boy back there by the stove in| looking at one of them, a peasant came up to 
the other coach that wants to go to Bangor on | me and advised me to buy it. 


seventy-five cents. He’s sick, and I justcan’t| «+ ‘]t’s very interesting,’ he said. ‘It makes 


put him off. Yet, I’ll be fired if I don’t. | 
You go back and talk to him and see if you 
don’t want to help him. I’ll put up half 
myself. ’” 

The commercial man went back to the car 
where Jim sat dreading the coming of the time 
when, all his money gone, he must step out 
into the storm that was now raging. At the 
polite request of the prosperous-looking busi- 
ness man, the lad gave up part of his seat to 
that gentleman. 

Soon the two were in conversation. Soon, 
with quivering lip, Jim’s story was told, and 
the commercial man had decided what to do. 

Plainly the boy should not go home by way 





of Bangor, for that meant the terrible cold of | 


a stage trip from that city to Lubec, whence 
he might reach home by boat. Far better 
would it be for Jim to leave the train at Port- 
land, and take the steamer thence to Eastport 
and home. 

In a@ moment the traveling man was in the 
aisle, hat in hand. ‘‘Friends,’’ he said, 
addressing the passengers, ‘‘I want to tell you 
a story. Here’s a boy two hundred miles from 


home. He has been sick; he has no money. | 
Will you help me make it possible for this boy | 


to get home from Portland on the steamer in 
comfort? He comes from down Grand Manan 
way. Here’s five dollars to start.’’ 

‘Bless his dear heart!’’ said an old lady 
who was busy knitting across the aisle. ‘I 
haven’t a bit of money that I can spare, but 
I’m just finishin’ up a pair of mittens for my 


| why should I lend you ten dollars?’ 





|until a man came to him in Washington to 


| make that speech in Richmond last week—I 


one laugh and cry.’ | 
**It is possible to purchase ‘Paradise Lost’ 
at almost every village booth. ’’ 
} 
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HIS CLAIM. 


HE Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
John Skelton Williams, thinks that he 
is under obligations to many people, | 
according to the Evening Post Saturday | 
Magazine—just how many he had not realized 


borrow ten dollars. 
‘*T didn’t recall the fellow,’’ Mr. Williams | 
said, ‘‘and at last I asked him, ‘See here, 


‘* *Well,’ the man answered hopefully, ‘I 
thought you’d remember me. I heard you 


was the fellow who stayed through to the 


end.’ ’’ 
® © 


THE WELL-KNOWN DISEASE. 


R. E. V. Lueas’s anthology, ‘' The 
Gentlest Art,’’ contains the following 
capital specimen of baboo letter writing: 
‘*Honourable Sir,—Kindly excuse this poor 
thy servant from attending on your Honour’s 
office this day, as I am suffering from the well- 
known disease commonly called ache of the 
interior economy, and I shall ever pray.— 
Yours ever painful, Ram Chunder. P.S. 
—Oh, death, where is thy sting?’’ 
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No Advance in Prices on 





If only for its remarkable economy—giving 
you over 300 cups to the pound; if only 
for its surpassing quality, wonderful frag- 
rance and delightful aroma—you should 
drink Lipton’s Tea. And now with other 
teas advancing in price because of the war 
—there is all the more reason—a double 
economy in Lipton’s Tea. Because there 
is no advance at all in the price of Lipton’s 
Tea-—no variation or change in its quality. 
Two reason for drinking Lipton’s Tea— 
greater enjoyment and greatest economy. 


% lb. net Airtight Packages 
25c 30c 35c 
Also in 1 Ib., 14 Ib., and 10 cent sizes. 































THE NEW POPULAR GAME 


“BREVET ” 


te! aoe —— 








THE ONE GAME. FOR THE LAWN. 
A combination of Golf, Tennis and Croquet. Space required only 25x16 feet. 
Booklet mailed on request. 
Exhibited and can be played at No. 51 Portland Street, Béston. Can be bought 
at all sporting goods houses, or direct from 


BREVET CO. OF NEW ENGLAND, 51 Portland Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











(In Glass Jars 


Glass is cheap, and makes the best 
and cheapest package known for 
Peanut Butter, keeping contents in 
perfect condition. 


“Penolia” 


Highest in quality and the most for 


the price. 
144 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 


mame and 2c. for this full-sized 





jar by parcel post. 





|& Nut Products Co., New Haven, 
Don’t Neglect Your Stove} \— 


In summer, when your stove is not used | 
regularly, rust attacks it, gets into the 
iron, fills up the pores, and in a month 
will damage your stove 
more than six months of 
use. Keep it polished wi 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 

Prevent rust and have a 
autiful stove. 

Screw-top Cans, 15 cents. 


Your grocer— 
The IMPROVED stove polish. 











Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
500 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The 
prevent slipping, therefore liner 
isn’t stuck to tire and cam be 
transferred from one to another 
and used over and over. Try the 
“Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
and geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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| ( All sizes. 
One-Pint 





‘Genuine Thermos Bottle “sz. 








This Thermos Bottle will keep liquids either hot or 

cold for many hours. Indispensable at the office or 

factory when unable to get your usual luncheon, 

and equally serviceable for the school, sick room, 

or the picnic. We offer the 1-pint size, japanned, 
RUM FORD with aluminum Drinking Cup attached. 

: Given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 

iption and 20 cents extra; or sold for $1.00. In either 

case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MAss. 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 
Keeps your garbage out of sight in 
the ground, away from stray cats, dogs 
and typhoid fly. It pays to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 












HE phosphate in this pow- —~ 

der is the genuine Prof. LF PO 

Horsford’s in its improved = 
form. It restores in part to the 
flour the healthful phosphate 
element of wheat that has been 
removed in process of milling. 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


Cake, Biscuits, etc., made with this powder excel 
in fineness 0 xture. It is economical because 
it does not cause waste of good material and be- 
cause of its reasonable cost. 


|x you ought to try Rumford Baking ana | 


BAKING 
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If your grocer hasn’t it, send his name and 1 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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VISIT US IN BOSTON 


If you live in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island or Connecticut, and need a new sewing machine, 
you are invited to visit The Youth’s Companion Building in 
Boston, and see the New Companion Sewing Machine in oper- 
ation. We can save you more than the cost of your trip on 
the purchase of this high-grade sewing machine. 












The New Companion 
is the only sewing 
machine in the world 
having the wonderful 
new automatic plate- 
tension release. 


This and many other 
new improvements 
fully described in our 
Illustrated Booklet. 











But—If You Can't Come 


you will be treated just as well as those who call at our office 
in person. The most satisfactory test of a sewing machine, 
after all, can best be obtained by trying the machine right in 
your own home, and that privilege is open to you. We will 
refund your money and even pay the freight charges back to 
our office if you do not wish to keep the machine. We offer 
the New Companion in four different styles of cabinet work, 


warrant each machine for 25 years, pay all freight charges to 
your railway station, and sell at a very low price. 


Write to-day for our Free Illustrated Sewing Machine Booklet, which tells the 
whole story, describes the machine in detail, and explains our free trial offer. 


Address SEWING MACHINE DEPT. 
The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 











